“For strength, purity and nourishmen/, there 
Cad bur Ss Goce is nothing superior."—Medical Magazine. 
ABSOLLTELY PURE. therefore BEST. 
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Complete Story by the 


DUCHESS OF LEEDS 


Sarras: The City of the Soul. 


MILLAIS’ GREAT PICTURE 
By Sir WyKe Bayliss. 


IDEALS versus CONVENTIONS. 
By Lady Magnus. 


' THE WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE 


OLIVER CROMWELL: 4A Study. 
With an hitherto unpublished portrait. 


And many other articles and sketches, fully 
illustrated. 


PRICE ‘SIXPENCE. 

















“NO BETTER FOOD.” 
DR. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &c. 


Frys 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Gocod, 


** The most perfect form of Cocoa.” 
Guy's Hospital Gazette. 
300 GOLD MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 











30 Times more 
Nutritious than 
Milk. 


BRACES THE NERVES. 

AIDS DICESTION. 

INVICORATES THE 
SYST 














Makes Delicious 
Whipped Cream, and 
Hundreds of Dainty 
and Nutritious Dishes. 





All Chemists, Grocers and Stores, 9d. 
1/- Cookery Book, pest free for two stamps, 56 Duke St., London. 





The Oldest and Best. 


“ Having made a fresh 
trial of its virtues, we 


feel no hesitation in re- 
commending it to all 

peor veers seeer 
or SLOTHS, 3 AND ALt ALL TU AR. 


housewiv re 


QUEEN. 


" uti ookmar: 
GooDs will be sent to you, 


post-free, on receipt of 
your address, 


VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 














ROWLAND’S 


Beautifies the 
complexion 
removes all cuta- 
neous. defects, 
and __ produces 
) soft, fair,de- 
licate skin. 

2/3 and 4/6 


Of Stores and Chemists 


KALYDOR| 
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UM THE DOCTOR. 
I cure INDIGESTION 
I cure SICK HEADACHE 
I cure BILIOUSNESS 
I cure CONSTIPATION 
I AMA SIXTY 
YEARS’ SUCCESS 
I am regardea by the 
Ladies as a valuable 
PHYSICIAN. 
I am known as 
Whelpton’s Pills 
74d., 11%, 29 Of all Chemists. 
WHELPTON, 4 Crane Court, 


Fleet Street, E.C. 5209 
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pe VET ANOTHER NURSE 4ER NURSE a 








NURSE STADDEN, 20 
Gainsford Road, Kentish 
Town, N.W., writes : 


‘*Some time back I sent 
for a sample of Dr Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa, being at the time 
very much run down in 
health, and thought that I 
would like to try it, for I 
think that most people will 
agree that a nurse's life is 
not all sunshine and roses, 
especially in such cases as 
mine, where they do a great 
amount of lunacy work. 
Well now, I have much 
pleasure in saying that Dr 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is the 
most stimulating and bene- 
ficial for all who are suffer- 
ing physical and mental loss. 
I shall continue to speak 
most highly in its favour, 
for I have derived much 
benefit from its use." 








‘Undoubted Purity and Stren 
‘Inthe front rank of really v 


Favoured by the BSC Dainty Sample 
Homes and Cocoa Tin Free to 
Hospitals of 
Address : 


Great Britain. any Address. 
Dr Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Ltd., 60 Bunhill Row, London,E.C 


4.’- Medical Magazine. 
uable foods.'—Lancet. 
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All communications respecting the insertion of Advertisements should be addressed to 
G. F. NELSON, 19 Lawrence Pountney Lane, Cannon Street, E.C., by the 8th of each Month. 
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“S WAN’ 


Fountain Pen 


Time is money. The “SWAN” 
will save you several minutes 
in each letter. Really no one 
knows what rapidity and com- 
fort in writing are till he has 
owned a “SWAN.” It will out- 
last many a gross of the best 
steel pens, ani thus soon save 
its cost. 


Made in Three Sizes at 


10s. 6d., I6s. 6d., 25s., 


up to £20, postage free. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Catalogue free on application. 


Mabie, Todd & Bard 


79 & 80 HICH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.c. 
Ch ide, E. Branches: 7 y 
93, Cheapside, 95a, Regent Street, W. 
4» Exchange Strece MANCHESTER, ” 
and at NEW YORK and PARIS. 











Size No. 1 “SWAN,” fitted with pocket clip. 

















LONDON CITY MISSION. 


OWING to the GREATLY INCREASED 
RENTS of lodgings in London, the Com- 
mittee of the London City Mission were 
recently compelled to raise the salaries of 
their Missionaries. This has placed the 
Society in a financial difficulty, and must lead 
to a curtailment of its valuable work amongst 
the poor and artizan classes, unless additional 
aid be forthcoming. 


CAN ANY GURTAILMENT 
BE PERMITTED 


in the face of the spiritual needs of the ever- 
growing population of our great Metropolis? 
or will Christian friends kindly come forward 
and assist in averting so great a calamity ? 

Each Missionary costs the Society about 
£100 per annum, and anyone giving this 
amount can have their own representative 
amongst the staff of Missionaries with whose 
work they can, if they wish it, keep in touch. 

Small sums can be put together and added 
to partial guarantees already received. 


Treasurer: F. A. BEVAN, Esq., D.L. 
Bankers: BARCLAY & Co., Ltd., 54 Lombard 
Street, E.C. 
... § Rev. T.S. HUTCHINSON, M.A. 
Secretaries: } Rey. ROBFRT DAWSON, B.A. 


OFFICES: 
3 Bridewell Place, London, E.C. 











A Pleasing 
Change of 
Vegetable 


for dinner can be made 
with two or three of the 
commonest vegetables, by 
serving them with a different 
tasty sauce every other day. 


Brown & Polson, Paisley, 
will send, for 1d. stamp, their 
“Vegetable and Fish Sauce 
Book” containing recipes for 
a variety of such sauces, which 
can be made at little trouble 
and expense, from ingredients 
at hand in most households. 
The directions are clear and 

full so that a plain cook 

can make them well. 


Write at once to 
B. & P., Paisley, for a 


copy. 











Flannelette. 


If purchasers of this useful material for under- 
wear ail the year round would buy the best 
Englisl. make, which can be obtained from all 
leading Drapers, they would avoid the risks they 
undoubtedly run with the inferior qualities of 
Flannelette. 


Horrockses’ 











Flannelettes 
made by the ssanusacturers of the celebrated Longcloths, 
Twills and Sheetings, 


are the best 
‘* HORROCKSES ” stamped on selvedge every 5 yds. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT said recently :—“If there is one 
book which I should like to have read by all our people 
it is ‘The Simple Life.’” 


Over 1,000,000 copies sold. 
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The Simple Life 


By CHARLES WAGNER. 














“In these days of warring creeds, of violent waves of revivalism that sweep the countryside, 
of strange beliefs and fantastic dogmas, it is interesting to read what M. Wagner says on the 
subject of religion.”—Daily Express. 

“‘ Seldom have we read a book at once so forceful, original, sane, and helpful as this, in which 
the Protestant pastor of the Boulevard Beaumarchais calls this hurrying and artificial age back 
to a true and more worthy life. The book ought to be on every bookshelf, and a familiar friend 
in every family circle.” —Examiner. 


“‘ A noble and dignified remonstrance against the growing complexity of modein life, the mad 
rush and whirl which we fancy essential to happiness.’’—Bookman. 

“ There is an infectious exultation in life in these pages, very salutary in these present days 
of dejection ; it is rarely one meets a volume of addresses that one can so confidently recommend.” 
—Daily News. 

“It is a beautiful sermon he preaches, and everybody would do well to purchase and digest 
this admirable translation.’’—To-Day. 

“It contains much excellent counsel of which this work-a-day world of ours stands sorely in 
need, and those who are longing for something more satisfying than the vulgar gospel of ‘ getting 
on ’ can give, will find it a most welcome companion.” —British Monthly. 

‘‘ A book by which many will be delighted and refreshed.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“ This shilling edition of the English translation will bring within universal reach the book 
which made so deep an impression on President Roosevelt that he invited the author to visit 
the United States and to become his guest.’’—Christian Commonwealth. 

“‘ Miss Grace King has supplied an introduction and biographical sketch covering thirty pages. 
Thus, the possessor of this shilling volume is privileged with a view of the author’s remarkable 
personality as well as of his views.’””—Christian Leader. 





ISBISTER & COMPANY, 
1 AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E.C. 














A NEW GUINEA KODAK. 
The No. 2 


Folding Brownie 


The most Perfect Camera at the price. 


Well designed and strongly made. Dimensions when 
closed only 6§ x 3§ x 23 ins., and weighs but 16 





ounces. Fitted with Brownie Automatic Shutter, 

Cao giving instantaneous, “ bulb’’ and time exposures by 

Takes the No. 2 a trigger release. Iris diaphragm. Reversible finder, 
Brownie Spool. and screw sockets for stand work. 


. AUTOMATIC TRIPLE LOCK FOCUSSING DEVICE. 
Daylight Loading & Unloading. 


Write for prospectus of the Kodak The Ideal Camera for the Beginner. 
tition. n prizes Se 
Cae on N.C. film taken with With the aid of the Kodak Daylight Developing 
a Kodak. Machine no Dark Room is now required. 


Of all Dealers, or 
KODAK, Ltd., 57-61 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


and Branches. 











A SH INE You Could See inthe Dark 









CEREBOS 
vue SALT 


One pinch of “CEREBOS” 
makes the whole Food strong. 





METAL 


P=, POLISH 


Free from Acid, Poison, and Grit, 
PRODUCES QUICKLY A LASTING BRILLIANCY. 
Manu/acturers :— 

The ‘MATCHLESS” Metal POLISH Co. Ltd. Liverpool 


STEPHENSON’S 
FURNITURE 
CREAM 


Fa : = E Gives an easy, quick, and lustrous 
Ce 4) polish to the furniture. 
























Does not stick or finger mark. 


MADE BY 
Stephenson Bros., Ltd., BRADFORD. 




















GOOD WORDS 
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The King’s Library 
From ‘‘ Good Words,"’ May, 1905, 


Professor Robertson in the current issue continues his scholarly analysis of ‘‘ The 
Beginnings of Hebrew History and Religion,” and the Bishop of Stepney his exposition 
of “ The Parables.” One of the most interesting papers is a finely illustrated article 
on that great home of learning, the British Museum, and one of the most pathetic is 
a sketch of the inner working of La Petite Roquette—the famous Child Prison of Paris. 
Short articles of special interest are the lively account of an interview with Mons. 
Gounod, a gossipy description of ‘‘ Service Clubs in London,” a bright article on the 
reigning Sultan, and a well informed account of the Cornish Art School—the famous 
Newlyn, near Penzance. The two powerful serials, ‘‘ Profit and Loss” and “ Princess 
Joyce,” are full of fresh development. The frontispiece is a reproduction of a fine 
portrait of Sir Walter Scott, and the magazine throughout is lavishly illustrated, with 
portraits, views of places, and imaginative pictures. 


ISBISTER & COMPANY, 1 AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
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An Artistic Wall Covering. 





Hall's Distemper produces fine } 
decorative and artistic effects. It appeals 
alike to the artistic and practical side of } 
house decoration. It is sold ready to mix } 
with water, is cleaner, cheaper, and more 
artistic than wall paper or paint, ind is 
applied with a whitewash brush; it is} 
washable, and does not fade or change } 
colour. Made in 70 colours. 

Sample, Shadecard and full particulars 


from SISSONS BROS. & Co., Ltd., Hull. ff 
London Office—1998-Boro’ High Street, S.E. 











In the JUNE number of GOOD 
WORDS will appear: 











The JUNE number of the SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE will contain : 








‘Some Kings who have 
been Authors.” 
By RICHARD DAVEY. 
‘* The ‘Illustrated Houses’ 
of St. Legier.” 
By G. SOMES LAYARD. 
‘The Love Quest of 
Beethoven.” 
‘* A Bit of old English Oak.” 
By STUART J. REID. 
** The Gotha Canal.” 
By H. G. ARCHER. 
‘Memories of Eastern 
Servants.” 


‘Sydney Smith as a 
Talker.” 


By EDWARD MANSON. 
And contributions by the Bishop of Stepney, John 
Oxenham, Keighley Snowden, E. V. Lucas, Pro- 
fessor James Robertson and others. 


IspisteR AND ComMPANY, 1 AMEN CorNeER, Lonpon, E,C. 





‘* The Religious Life of Liver- 
pool since 1850.” 
PART I. By SIR EDWARD RUSSELL, 
Editor of the Liverpool Dazly Post. 


** Buying Men’s Lives.” 
An attractive article on the Deep Sea Fisheries. 
By F. G. AFLALO, F.RGSS. 


‘4 Landmarks in Art.” 


I, Ulysses Tauntirg Polyphemus. 
II. The Old Temetaure 


By SIR WYKE BAYLISS, F.S.A., P.R-B.A. 


‘Personal Memories of Presi- 
dent McKinley 
By CONSTANCE E. THOMAS. 


‘* The Temptation of Brother 
Ezekiel.” A Short Story. 
By UNA L. SILBERRAD. 


‘Charlotte Bronte at School.” 
By ELIZABETH GRIERSON. 


‘* Recollections of a Literary 
Life.” IV. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 


And contributions aoe Rev. F. B, Meyer, B.A., the Rev. 
C. Silvester Horne, A,, - _. J. G. Greenhough, M.A., 
and others. 





IspisTteR AND Company, 1 AmMeN Corner, Lonpon, E.C. 





THE CASE STATED. 


Way “ Antipon”" has been so successful is because it is a real genuine permanent cure, in the first place. 
Secondly, it is a tonic of the highest value, increasing appetite and assisting digestion. Thirdly, it is 
leasant, harmless, easy to take, and does not cause the slightest stomachic or intestinal discomfort ; and, 
ourthly, it is not in the least an expensive treatment. That, in a few words, is the case for “‘ Antipon. * 
Now, the old-time remedies for oenenes mostly relied on semi-starvation, sweating, and mineral drugs; 
were weakening, and often lastingly injurious to health; and, at best, never produced any but a merely 
temporary reduction of weight : they did not destroy the tendency to “ put on flesh." “‘ Antipon "’ does ; 
it goes to the root of the evil, and whilst gradually clearing out of the system all superfluous and diseased 
fatty matter, helps to make richer blood, and sound, healthy muscular and nerve tissue, because it tones 
up the —- system and requires the patient to eat with a natu al appetite for wholesome and enjoyable 
food. There are no irksome dietary restrictions: Eat well—that is all that “ ipon "’ requires in the 
way of help towards the permanent restoration to beauty of form, robust health, and youthful energy and 
vigour. Within a day and a night of first dose “‘ Antipon"’ will cause a decrease varying between 80z. 
and - This is followed by a steady reduction day by day until complete cure, when further doses are 
needless. ‘ Antipon"’ is a liquid tonic of pleasant flavour, contains nothing of a mineral nature or other- 
wise harmful, and may be taken in the strictest privacy and without any change in one's ordinary habits. 

“ANTIPON” can_be had of Chemists, Stores, etc., price 2/6 and 4J6 per bottle, 

or, should any difficulty arise, may be obtained (on sending cash remittance) 

post Pe under private package direct from the Sole Manufacturers— 
THE “ ANTIPON " COMPANY, 13 BUC INGHAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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PERMANENTLY CURES OBESITY. 





The future of our Boys and Girls. 


There is no doubt about it, the future of our Boys and Girls is THE question of the 
ay. If you want your boy or girl tosucceed in life, then we can ensure their success. 


CIVIL SERVICE POSITIONS OR BUSINESS APPOINTMENTS 


are our + mages We train a boy or girl in the shortest possible time to enter the 
us 


Civil Service or iness Life. Our system is unequalled. We train atthe College 
or just as well by post direct to the home. We have courses in Civil Service, 
Business, Typewriting, Book-keeping, Languages, Teachers’ Diplomas, &c., &c. 

It 


We guarantee success. Write for our free book ‘‘ How to Succeed in Life." 
i tells you all about it. 


EMPIRE COLLEGE, 62, NORWICH HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON. 








SOUPS in Glasses, Tins, Tablets, and Powder. 
POTTED MEATS in Tins, Glasses, and Jars. } _——— 
MARMALADE & PICKLES in Jars and Glasses. a 
BRISKET OF BEEF (in Fresh Blocks, Glasses and Tins) 
Order from yourGROCER. Sample, Gd. Sample Tongue, 4/- 

If any difficulty in obtaining, write to ET ee 
POULTON & NOEL, Ltd., Belgravian Works, London, N. . 

BOOKLET SENT FREE. 


INTINS 
& GLASSES 
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REAT 
HE 
ENDER 
ENDERLY. 


Wash Babg’s sensitive skin with 


Wright’s Coal Tar Soap 


It is wonderfully soothing, and =6T HE NURSERY SOAP. 


protects from all infection. 44. a Tablet. 

















The ‘‘Allenburys” Foods are very easy of digestion, and promote vigorous 
and healthy growth. Digestive and kindred disorders are avoided by their use. 











BRAND’S 
ESSENCE 
of BEEF 


FOR INVALIDS. 


INVALUABLE in cases of exhaus- 
tion from any cause. 


BRAND &CO., Ltd., MAYFAIR, W. 
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See the Trade Mark: And Name of Manufacturers : 
**VASELINE,”’ ** CHESEBROUGH,”’ 
Stamped in every Bottle, or some dangerous adulteration or 


imitation may be substituted. 


No Better Value in the World for the Money. 


THE CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 
42 Ho born Viaduct, London. 
Sole Proprietors and Makers. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL BY SAMUEL COOPER 


(From the original painting in the possession of J. Milson Rhodes, Esq., M.D., 


Didsbury, Cheshire) 
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Landmarks in Art 


BY SIR WYKE 


BAYLISS, F.S.A., 


1. CHRIST IN THE HOUSE OF 


P.R.B.A. 


His PARENTs. 


By Str Joun Everetr MILLAts, Bart., P.R.A. 


heard the Silver Trumpets in St. 

Paul’s Cathedral calling Millais to 

his last rest, that I often find myself 
thinking of him as one of my living friends 
—one whom I sha.| meet again in Council 
next week, or at a private view of the 
Royal Academy. It is so long a time 
since I first saw the painting, about 
which I am now writing a few words, 
that I might well be forgiven if the im- 
press’~n it made upon me should have 
grow. a little dim, or confused. But 
the impression has not grown dim or con- 
fused, it is as clear and strong to-day as 
it was half-a-century ago, when the 
picture proved to me a Landmark 
in Art. 

I was a young traveller then in the 
tealms of Art, and did not know very 
much about landmarks. The picture 
was hanging on the walls of the Royal 
Academy. It is now familiarly known 
as “The Carpenter’s Shop’—but the 


catalogue, dated 1850, describes it as 
XXXIV—31 


| seems such a little while since I 


“Christ in tue House of His Parents,’’ 
and quotes the following verses from the 
Messianic prophet—‘ And one shall say 
unto Him, What are these wounds in 
Thine hands? Then He shall answer, 
Those with which I was wounded in the 
house of my friends.’”’ The late Dean of 
Canterbury declares that these words have 
no reference whatever to Christ. But 
I suppose that Millais, who was only 
an artist, thought differently. 

All this, of course, was in the old days, 
when the Exhibitions of the Academy 
were held in the old rooms—which are 
now devoted entirely to the National 
Collection. The Academy Schools were 
also in the same building, and we, the 
students, before the day’s work was done 
—if the claims of hunger upon growing 
lads were not too pressing—could pass, 
without forsaking our roof-tree, from our 
own humble work in the ateliers below, 
to the works of the living masters in the 
galleries above, and even to the masters 
who had the glory of being ‘‘ old.” 
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And what did we sce in Millais’ picture ? 
We saw a Landmark. We saw that the 
road before us divided, and that different 
paths led to different issues. We were 
less sure that our guides were to be trusted. 
Millais’ work—and Millais himself was not 
very much older than we were, he was 
only twenty-one—Millais’ work was 
the equivalent of what we now call a 
a. A new country lay before 

We were on Pisgah. It was the 
Protaised Land. 

Look at the picture. If you are afraid 
to go further, begin with the shavings on 
the floor. They are real shavings, cut from 
cedar wood. Look at the drawing of 
the figures—every line is worth the 
medal he won down stairs in the life- 
school. Look at the lovely colour, and 
the blaze of Eastern light. Look at the 
tender solicitude of the kneeling mother— 
the trustful affection of the child, who 
kisses her anxious face—the loveliness 
of the boy, who is bringing water to lave 
the wound—the grave dignity of the 
old man, who sees a wound not for the 
first time—the enquiring look of the 
young man—“ Is the lad much hurt ?’”’— 
the hand stretched out by the Jad’s grand- 
mother, whose help is not needed, seeing 
that the child is already at Mary’s breast. 
Ah! but go further. It is not the hands 
only—a drop of blood has fallen upon the 
feet. It is not a bowl of water that St. 
John brings—it is the laver of Baptism. 
They are not sheep, which turn their eyes 
to Christ—they are the Flock that He 
shall feed like a shepherd. It is not a 
dove that by chance broods over the child’s 
head—it is the Spirit of Love that shall 
overshadow Him. Is the painter also 
amongst the prophets ? Even Angelico, 
Fra Angelico—Angelico the beatified— 
never told the divine story with deeper 
spiritual insight. At least, that is the 
impression of a group of young students 
who stand looking at the picture, on 
Saturday afternoon, the fifteenth day of 
June, in the year of our Lord eighteen 
hundred and fifty. 

And then they go home. The day 
closes without an earthquake. The little 
fountains in Trafalgar Square still fling 
their refreshing drops of water on the 
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dusty 


The muddy Thames 
below the Strand and before the Arth- 
bishop’s Palace still clamours for an 


pavement. 


embankment. Clapham Common. stil} 
laughs in its new suit of summer @reen. 
And yet there is a commotion in the air. 
That very night Charles Dickens lays 
upon my table, in the pages. of his new 
weekly journal, “‘ Household Words,”’ his 
view of Millais’ picture of Christ in. the 
House of His Friends. ; 

This is what he says: ‘ You behold 
the interior of a carpenter’s shop. In 
the fore-ground of that carpenter’s shop 
is a hideous, wry-necked, blubbering, 
red-headed boy, in a bed-gown; who 
appears to have received a poke in the 
hand, from the stick of another boy, with 
whom he has been playing in an adjacent 
gutter, and to be holding it up for the 
contemplation of a kneeling woman, so 
horrible in her ugliness, that (supposing 
it were possible for any human creature to 
exist for a moment with that distorted 
throat) she would stand out from the 
rest of the company as a monster, in the 
vilest cabaret in France, or the lowest 
gin-shop in England. Two almost naked 
carpenters, master and journeyman, 
worthy companions of this agreeable 
female, are working at their trade; a 
boy, with some small flavour of humanity 
in him, is entering with a vessel of water ; 
and nobody is paying any attention to 
a snuffy old woman, who seems to have 
mistaken that shop for the tobacconist’s, 
next door, and to be hopelessly waiting 
at the counter to be served with half-an- 
ounce of her favourite mixture. Wherever 
it is possible to express ugliness of feature, 
limb, or attitude, it is expressed. Such 
men as the carpenters might be undressed 
in any hospital where dirty drunkards 
in a high state of varicose veins, are 
received. Their very toes have walked 
out of St. Giles’s.”’ 

I say that these were the views of 
Charles Dickens. Whether the words 
were actually written by him matters 
very little. The article is unsigned— 
like every other article in the number of 
Household. Words in which it appeared, 
but it bears strong internal evidence of 
its authorship. The point is that Charlies 
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Dickens placed it as an editorial in the 
very fore-front of the journal through 
which he was seeking to redress some of 
the wrongs inflicted by ignorance on poor 
humanity. Whether he thought the same 
of the picture in after years I know not— 
but I do know what Millais thought of his 
critics. In a long letter to me—written 
while he was painting “ Murthley Water ” 
—he summed it aJl up in the three words 
“Let them rave.” 


Charles Dickens was buried in West- * 


minster Abbey—that is St. Peter’s, where 
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the arches are pointed; John Everett 
Millais, in the Campo Santo of the 
painters—that is St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
where the arches are round. We know 
that at one time even St. Peter and 
St. Paul had their little differences—but 
they understood each other at last. We 
know also that on a very clear day we can 
discern the loveliness of the stately dome 
in the east and of the delicate tracery 
in the west. I wonder what Dickens 
would write about Millais, if he were 
editing ‘‘ Household Words” now: 
WykeE BaytLiss. 


Demas 


Here at the silent parting of the. ways, 
He seemed to stand, 
L: oking with eager yet reluctant gaze 


On either hand: 


For yonder ran the broad and easy road, 
Flower-bordered, bright— 

And on the left a rugged footpath showed 
Up the steep height. 


Music and laughter and the song of Youth, 
Assailed his ears— 

Battle and conflict, anguish for the Truth, 
And doubts and tears! 

And fair was Life, and very fair and sweet 
The love-lit hearth— 

While dark ard thorny to poor human feet 


The uphill path ! 


Sharp was the struggle, almost Grace had won— 
Then half content 

Down the green valley smiling in the sun 
His way he went: 

Hearing, perchance, behind him like a knell 
His sentence hurl’d— 

“ Demas hath forsaken me, having loved too well 
This present world !”’ 


Does it end here—in mystery profound ? 
Or up that track, 

At the long last, when all the Saints are crown’d, 
Did he come back ? 

God only knows of careless feet that stray 
Where Death is rife— 

Strait is the Gate and narrow is the Way 
That leads to Life! 


CHRISTIAN BURKE. 








Oliver Cromwell 





Photograph by 
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Hinchingbrooke House 


LIVER CROMWELL, the Pro- 
tector, was, according to the 
genealogies on both sides, a man 
of good ancestry. On the 

father’s side he was descended from a 
race of old;British worthies, tracing back 
to the ancient families of the Lords of 
Powis and Cardigan ; and on the mother’s, 
as shown by the mural monuments in Ely 
Cathedral, to the royal family of Stuart. 

Thomas, Lord Cromwell, Earl of Essex, 
Lord Chamberlain to Henry VIII., intro- 
duced to Court his nephew, Richard 
Williams, the son of his sister, who had 
married a:Welshman. This young man 
speedily gained the favour of the King, 
who requested that the name of Cromwell 
should be added to his surname—so he 
became Richard Williams Cromwell. The 
King appointed him one of the visitors 
of the Religious Houses, and on their 
dissolution he obtained a full share of the 
rich harvest of abbey-lands which fell to 
the King’s favourites—amongst others, the 
old Benedictine Nunnery of Hinching- 
brooke. It was from this branch of the 
family that the Protector was descended. 


Sir Richard’s (for he had been knighted 
by the King) eldest son, Henry Williams 
Cromwell, grandfather of the Protector, 
succeeded him. He it was who built 
Hinchinbroke House, in which he had the 
honour of receiving Queen Elizabeth in 
1564, after one of her visits to the 
University of Cambridge. Sir Henry 
had two sons—Oliver, who succeeded 
him at Hinchingbrooke, and Robert (the 
father of the Protector), who was less 
amply provided for. The latter’s estate 
was the property which had belonged 
to the Augustine Friars, in the parish 
of St. John, Huntingdon. A dwelling 
house was built on the site, in which Oliver 
Cromwell was born, April 25th, 1599. 
Robert Cromwell had married Elizabeth 
Lynne, a young widow, whose husband 
had died in the first year of marriage. 
She was the daughter of William Steward, 
a man of good position in Ely, who farmed 
the Cathedral tithes, and lived in a house 
close to St. Mary’s Churchyard. The 
growing feeling of Puritanism, which 
was the outcome of the seed sown 
by Wyclif and his followers—succeeded 
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by the effects of the Reformation in 
Germany—may have penetrated even into 
the gay and worldly household of Hinching- 
brooke ; for both Robert and his sister, 
Mrs. Hampden, seem to have been influ- 
enced by the spiritual movement of those 
days. Oliver’s father was possessed of 2 
“great earnestness of character,’’ con- 
tented with his lot in life, diligent ir. 
business and upright in all his dealings— 
a good man in every sense of the word. 
But it was also from his mother that 
Oliver obtained much of his mental power. 
She appears to have been a woman of 
great strength and force of character ; 
calm and resigned to the Will of God, 
with a touch of sweetness and wistfulness 
“as though the mystery of things an- 
swered not fully to the desires of the heart.” 
With such a parentage, can we believe that 
Oliver grew up into as lawless, un- 
disciplined a young man as some writers 
depict him ? 
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of these occasions, the small Charles, then 
under four years of age, accidentally met, 
in Hinchingbrooke House, with Oliver, who 
was a year older. The children had not 
been long together before they quarrelled 
and proceeded to blows. Charles, who 
was of a weakly constitution, was speedily 
overpowered ; whilst Oliver, sturdy and 
strong, made the blood flow from the 
Prince’s nose. One wonders if this encoun- 
ter came back to either of their minds 
in later years when the tragedy took 
place at Whitehall! 

Oliver went up to Cambridge from the 
Huntingdon Grammar School, and we 
may suppose his attainments were quite 
up to the average, as he matriculated at 
Sidney Sussex College, before his seven- 
teenth birthday, and seems to have done 
very well there. - Although Royalist 
writers assert “that he made no pro- 
ficiency in any kind of learning,” it is 
testified by others capable of judging, 





The Old Part of Hinchingbrooke House 


“that he was well read in Greek and 
Roman history and, when Protector, 
frequently talked with foreign ambassa- 
dors in Latin.” 


James I. often made Hinching brooke one 
of his resting places when either going 
to or returning from the North with his 
family. A story is related that, on one 
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On the death_of his father, in 1617, 
Oliver—having been a little over the year 
at Cambridge—was called home to manage 
affairs for his mother and sisters. Ac- 
cording, however, to a contemporary 
writer he went tc London to read Law at 
Lincoln’s Inn, although his name does not 
appear on the books. 

Whilst in town he made the acquaint- 
ance of Sir James Bourchier, a City mer- 
chant, who had an estate near Felstead, 
in Essex. He married, in 1620, the 
daughter Elizabeth, and then went to live 
at Huntingdon with his mother and sisters. 
If all the tales had been true of his 
ill-doing during this period of his life, it 
is not to be conceived that an honourable 
City merchant would have given his 
daughter in marriage to Oliver, who was 
then only 21 years of age. 

For the next ten or eleven years Oliver 
appears to have lived a quiet life in his 
native town. In 1628 he was elected 
Member for Huntingdon, and from this 
time his thoughts and actions were given 
up to fight for religious and civil liberty, 
as his first speech in Parliament will 
testify. The following year he parted with 
most of the property at Huntingdon and 
rented some farm lands at St. Ives. But 
he-did not live there very long, for on the 
death of his maternal uncle, Sir Thomas 
Steward, who had made him his heir, he 
removed to Ely and succeeded him as 
farmer of the Cathedral tithes. 

Cromwell appears to have been a 
Puritan in doctrine and profession ;- but 
later on he became something more. He 
went through a long period of religious 
depression—or rather the mental struggle 
through which most strong religious na- 
tures pass before they attain their idea of 
perfection. In a letter to Mrs. St. John, 
Cromwell expressed his desire to show by 
his acts his thankfulness for this spiritual 
change. “If here I may honour my God 
either by doing or suffering, I shall be 
most glad. Truly, no poor creature hath 
more cause to put himself forth in the 
cause of God than I. I have had 
plentiful wages beforehand.” 

Another says of him: “It is not fear 
of hell that actuates him, not the safety 
of his own person, whether material or 
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immaterial ; but the desire to be right, to 
do right, and to have a consciousness of 
right. This for him was light and peace.” 

In 1640 Cromwell became Member for 
the town of Cambridge, and for the next 
two years seems to have set his mind in 
the most determined way upon rectifying, 
what he considered, the wrongs of his 
country. He defended the rights of the 
poor. He advocated the old laws of 
Edward III. for annual Parliaments. He 
spoke earnestly against episcopacy. He 
moved that the Earl of Essex should be 
entrusted with the command of the train 
bands of the Trent. The journals of the 
House of Commons are full of notices 
showing the activity of Cromwell in taking 
practical measures for the defence of 
England and Ireland. 

When Essex’s army took the field, 
Cromwell joined it as captain of a troop 
of horse, and his son Oliver served as 
cornet in Lord St. John’s troop. In 1643 
he established himself at Cambridge, 
fortifying the town and converting his 
own troop of horse into a regiment, of 
which he became colonel. His soldiers 
were men of the same spirit as himself, 
and he wrote to St. John and described 
his regiment as “‘a lovely company, no 
anabaptists, but honest sober Christians.” 
The_ officers were selected with the 
same care as the men. “If you choose 
godly, honest men to be captains of horse, 
honest men will follow them,’ wrote 
Cromwell to the Committee in Suffolk. 
“‘T had rather have a plain russet-coated 


‘captain that knows what he fights for 


and loves what he knows, than what you 
call a gentleman and nothing else. . . 
It had been well that men of honour and 
birth had entered into these employ- 
ments, but seeing it was necessary the 
work should go on, better plain men than 
none.” And in spite of every difficulty on 
Cromwell’s part, the work did go on. 

The idea of the army was, that if 
they could only get the King to treat 
with themselves they would be able to 
come to terms, and it is on record that 
the King on leaving Oxford had wished 
to surrender himself to Fairfax’s army. 
But the action of Cornet Joyce on 4th 
June, 1647, brought things to a climax. 
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He escorted the King to Huntingdon, 
where he rested the night at Hinching- 
brooke House. It is said that King Charles, 
after the first surprise was over, did not 
seem to think the change a bad one—and 
he expressed himself as noless pleased than 
surprised to find that he was allowed the 
attendance of his clergy, which had been 
refused him by Parliament. 

The army now, and the army alone, 
had the power 
to negotiate 
with the King ; 
but it was all 
to no purpose, 
for Parliament. 
the King and 
the Church 
party were 
wrangling over 
ecclesiastical 
controversies. 
It required all 
Cromwell’s en- 
ergies to keep 
the temper of 
the army within 
bounds. But his 
heart was with 
them rather 
than with the 
Parliament, 
and this most 
probably was 
the cause of his 
coming to the 
resolution to 
again take up 
arms against 
the Royalists. 

To show that Cromwell at this time had 
no feeling of ill-will towards the King, 
he expressed to Sir John Berkeley, formerly 
Royalist Governor of Exeter, his personal 
opinion: ‘ That no man could enjoy his 
life and estate quietly unless the King 
had his rights.”’ 

The King seems to have been moved 
about from place to place, wherever the 
army was—now at Hampton Court, then 
at Hatfield and again at Caversham. 
Charles was thus separated from his 
family, and being a tender father, he was 
naturally anxious to see his children. 








Mrs. Elizabeth Cromwe'l 


From the portrait in the possession o the Rt, Hon, the Earl of Sandwich 
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Fairfax now stood his friend and was the 
means of obtaining leave from Parliament, 
whereby the children spent two days with 
their father. The King went to Maiden- 
head to meet them and there was quite an 
ovation on the route. Cromwell, who was 
a man of strong family affections, could 
not witness the meeting unmoved. He 
afterwards told Sir John Berkeley “ it was 
the tenderest sight he had ever beheld.” 
When the 
great differ- 
ences arose be- 
tween the army 
and the Parlia- 
ment, and the 
former { found 
that their pro- 
positions were 
not accepted by 
Charles, they 
were for setting 
up a Republic 
and doing with- 
out aking. It 
appears, how- 
ever, that this 
idea was very 
repugnant both 
to Cromwell 
and Ireton, so 
much so_ that 
Cromwell 
warned Colonel 
Whalley, who 
had charge of 
the King “to 
have a care of 
the guards.” 
~The next 
tidings were that the King had escaped 
to Carisbrooke in the Isleof Wight. This, 
of course, brought matters to a Crisis, 
and we cannot but feel that the King’s 
weak and vacillating nature had much to 
do with bringing about the unhappy 
ending of his life. We have said that 
Cromwell had done all in his power to pro- 
tect the King from his army; but when 
Charles put himself out of their hands, 
the Parliament decided that they would 
not—and that no one else should—make 
any further addresses to the King for a 
treaty. From this time Cromwell’s attitude 
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changed towards the King, and although 
we cannot but lament the action he took 
in signing the death warrant of Charles I., 
we must remember that he looked upon 
it as a solemn, inscrutable duty to his 
country and his God; whilst he held, 
according to Burnet: “ that a breach of 
trust in a King ought to be punished 
more than other crime whatsoever.”’ 

But in this article we want to show 
more the personal characteristics of the 
man rather than his political views and 
actions. Still they are so irretrievably 
mixed together that in a faithful record 
of his life it would be impossible to men- 
tion one without the other. 

Cromwell is described as: “ A man of 
strong build and most muscular structure, 
of somewhat military carriage, with pro- 
fuse brown hair and a noble, massive head 
—a forehead that may cover thoughts 
of any depth ; a nose, though perhaps too 
large for symmetry, not large enough to 
overshadow the expression of self-com- 
mand, and command of others, which was 
shown in his chiselled and compressed 
mouth. The whole countenance seems to 
speak of the struggles of a great soul— 
a constant fighting of the flesh against 
the spirit, and of the spirit against the 
flesh.” 

Cromwell’s love for his mother was one 
of the most beautiful traits in his cha- 
racter. There was always the deepest 
love and esteem between the two, which 
continued till her death. They lived 
almost always together after his father’s 
death; and, even when he made his 
residence at Whitehall, he insisted on his 
mother having rooms near him in the 
Palace. In spite of her wishes, he had 
her buried in Westminster Abbey—but 
alas! at the Restoration her bones, as 
well as those of her famous son, were 
disinterred and treated with ignominy. 
A little while before her death, says 
Thurloe, she gave my Lord Protector 
her blessings in these words: ‘‘ The Lord 
cause His face to-shine upon you and 
comfort you in all your adversities, and 
enable you to do great things for the glory 
of your most High God, and to be a relief 
to His people. My dear son, I leave my 
heart with thee—A good night!” 
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Cromwell was equally loving to his wife, 
and to his children of whom he had six 
living at this time. “ His wife,” says a 
Royalist writer, ‘‘was a woman of en- 
larged understanding and devoted spirit. 
She was an excellent housewife, as capable 
of descending to the kitchen with pro- 
priety, as she was of acting in her exalted 
position with dignity. She educated her 
children with ability, and governed her 
family with address.” Her daughters seem 
to have inherited their father’s gifts more 
than her sons. Richard certainly was not a 
strong character; and Henry, although 
he had more ability than his brother, 
lacked the power of his father. 

Bridget, Lady Ireton, of all the children, 
partook most of the nature and character 
of her father, and was at one with him in 
all his projects and ambitions. Eliza- 
beth, the second daughter, married John 
Claypole. Her death, which occurred 
soon after, caused her father great sorrow. 
When she was on her death-bed she 
fancied the only thing which could do 
her any good was the presence of her dear 
father, and the old warrior-statesman 
went at once toher bedside and ministered 
to the least wish or want of his dying 
daughter. 


Mary became the wife of Viscount | 


Fauconberg ; and the youngest, Frances, 
after a great deal of opposition on the 
part of her father, married the Honourable 
Robert Rich, grandson of the Earl of 
Warwick. But this union was not of 
long duration for her husband died within 
a few months of their marriage. 

Cromwell’s family, when they first came 
from Ely, resided in a house in Drury 
Lane. They afterwards removed to the 
Cockpit, and from thence to Whitehall. 
Mrs. Cromwell, on the death of her hus- 
band, resided with her widowed son-in- 
law, John Claypole, at Norborough, in 
Lincolnshire. 

In April, 1653, the Long Parliament was 
dissolved and by the end of the year 
Cromwell was made Lord High Protector 
of the Commonwealth. He said of him- 
self at this period: “I was arbitrary in 
power, having the armies in the three 
nations under my command, and truly 
not very ill-beloved by them, nor very 
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ill-beloved by the people—by the good peo- 
ple.’ The people, who wanted civil and 
religious liberty, just laws, firm’order and 
national security, looked to him to bring 
these to them. They trusted everything 
to him, they hoped everything of him. 
Out of chaos, order was to be evolved ; 
and from war and bloodshed, peace and 
tranquillity were to reign in the land. 
This he set himself to do in the nine 
months which elapsed 
until the first elected 
parliament was called. 
Cromwell was actually, 
for this short period, 
the supreme Dictator 
and Ruler of the English 
nation. Abroad as 
well as at home he made 
his power to be felt. 

One of his first acts 
was to purify the courts 
of law, and to appoint 
commissioners to con- 
sider the fitness of all 
preachers nominated or 
presented to benefices. 
The candidate was “ to 
be a person with the 
Grace of God in him, 
holy and unblameable 
in conversation, as also 
for his knowledge and 
utterance, able and fit 
to preach the Gospel.” 
In social matters, cock-fighting, horse- 
racing, drunkenness, profanity, and 
duelling were denounced and threatened 
by Ordinance. On Cromwell’s removal 
to Whitehall, in 1654, something of the 
nature of a Court grew up around him; 
but even his most hostile critics testify 
“that it was untainted by vice, or even 
looseness of conduct.” 

The first meeting of the New Parlia- 
ment was on September 3rd, 1654, when 
all the members attended service at 
St. Margaret’s Church. The following 
day a sermon was preached by Dr. Thomas 
Goodwin, in Westminster Abbey, to which 
the Protector went in full state, and he 
afterwards addressed the members in the 
Painted Chamber. But it must not 
be supposed that Cromwell’s life was 
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After a miniature by S. Cooper 
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now a bed of roses. The Royalist 
factions again began to stir the country, 
and in the trials which followed the 
arrests after the mumerous risings, 
Cromwell had much difficulty with many 
of the judges, who in some cases resigned. 
In 1655 Cromwell had reached the height 
of his power, and bore himself with 
dignity, tact and temper, which was. 
surprising to some who had known him 
in his earlier years. 
Macaulay testifies: “‘It 
is certain that Cromwell 
was, to the last, hon- 
oured by his soldiers, 
obeyed by the whole 
population of the British 
Isles and dreaded by all 
foreign Powers. .. . 
Justice was adminis- 
tered between man and 
man with an exactness 
and purity not known 
before, and under no 
English Government 
since the Reformation 
had there been so little 
religious persecution.” 
Cromwell often played 
the host to “godly 
ministers’ and officia!s. 
Milton, the blind poet, 
was often at his house, 
as was also George Fox, 
the Quaker. He was. 
also a great lover of music and enter- 
tained many of those most skilled in it. 
In 1657 Cromwell received a committee 
asking his assent that he should bear the 
royal title of King, but his answer was 
characteristic of the man :—‘I should 
not be an honest man if I did not tell you 
that I cannot undertake the Government 
with the title of King—and that is my 
answer to this great and weighty business.” 
In January, 1658, Cromwell’s health 
began to fail. He had had a hard time 
of it during the months he governed the 
nation alone, when he had (humanly 
speaking) in his own unaided strength, 
to fight against foes, Republicans as well 
as Royalists. But his own indomitable 
will enabled him to overcome all these 
difficulties, although the strain left its 
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mark upon him. His outward frame 
showed little sign of decay, but he seemed 
inwardly consumed by care. 

Cromwell had the tenderness which, 
when it goes with great strength, makes 
a man’s nature almost perfect ; but with 
this there is a far greater capacity for 
suffering than a weaker nature can ever 
conceive or feel. He felt keenly the loss 
of his daughter, and son-in-law, and it 
was this which seemed to have “‘ snapped 
his hold on life.’ George Fox, who saw 
him as he rode into the park at Hampton 
Court, said: “ It needed no supernatural 
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ting, but tender, loving, and beloved at 
home.” 

What better character could a man 
have ? 

Cromwell’s illness took the form of an 
ague, contracted in one of his military 
expeditions. One of his last utterances 
was his favourite text: “I can do all 
things through Christ who strengthens me ! 
Surely He who was Paul’s Christ is my 
Christ too.”” His thoughts quite at the end 
seemed to be occupied more with the affairs 
of the nation than those of his own family. 
“My work is done, but God will be with 
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sign to reveal the doom written on that 
weary and sorrow-laden face.” 

We must bear in mind that the stern, 
rugged Cromwell, was no upstart adven- 
turer. Though a Puritan, he was by 
birth a gentleman. Compared with our 
present standard of manners, and with 
those of the courtiers of his day, Cromwell 
may be considered as having been at times 
rough and coarse, but we must remember 
that the standard of manners in people 
of his position was very different from those 
of the present day. As a writer says: 
“He was.ever an unaffected, kindly 
hearted, .but sternly moral man — in 
public authoritative, decisive, unhesita- 


His people,” 
words. 

Cromwell passed away on September 
3rd, 1658, in his 60th year. This day 
seems to have been a memorable one for 
him. The victories gained both at Dun- 
bar and Worcester were on that day. On 
the 3rd was the first meeting of the New 
Parliament, after he was made Lord 
Protector ; and four years after, on the 
same day, he passed to his eternal home. 

In a well-worn Bible, now in the 
possession of the Earl of Chichester, 
the following is written in Cromwell’s own 
hand: “ Qui cessat esse melior cessat esse 
bonus.” 
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HE statement that the Working 
Men’s College will shortly leave 
its present home at 46 Great 
Ormond Street to take up its 

abode in new and more convenient pre- 
mises in the Crowndale Road, St. Pancras, 
may not at first suggest romantic re- 
flections. It sounds 
like a commonplace 
bit of information 
recording a normal 
extension of busi- 
ness. That one of 
the numerous insti- 
tutions which aim 
at instructing and 
interesting working 
men during their 
leisure hours should 
find itself in a posi- 
tion to extend its 
borders may be a 
matter for gratifica- 
tion, but there is 
surely no occasion, 
it may be said, to 
make a pother 
aboutit. Nor would 
there be if the 
Working Men’s 
College were just 
one among the 
crowd of more or 
less useful educa- 
tional and social 
organizations of the 
metropolis. But it 
has never been that. 
Fifty years ago, 
when first estab- 
lished, it was unique, 
portentous. 





revolutionary, 
It is still unique, for it has 
an individuality and character—a soul, if 


one may say so—of its own. But it has 
grown respectable. It no longer challenges 
the prejudices of Philistia. All men speak 
well of it, if they speak of it at all. Yet 
the change is not so much in the College 
itself as in its environment. Fifty years 
ago it stood out in the dead level of 
indifference to popular education like a 
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great rock in the sea when the tide is low. 
To-day the tide has risen, and the rock 
is less conspicuous. 

The removal of the College from Great 
Ormond Street closes a chapter of social 
history which is of singular and romantic 
interest. The fine Georgian mansion had 
some _ interesting 
associations even 
before the Working 
Men’s College took 
possession of it. 
Here lived Lord 
Chancellor Thur- 
low, and it was from 
this house that the 
Great Seal was 
stolen, never to 
be recovered. And 
now the place is 
redolent with mem- 
ories of some of the 
most _ fascinating 
and- interesting 
among the famous 
men of the nine- 
teenth century. 

» The work which 
the little band of 
earnest social re- 
formers who looked 
to Frederick Deni- 
son Maurice as their 
prophet sought to 
accomplish was one 
which in our time 
would excite very 
little adverse com- 
ment, even if it did 
not arouse universal 
enthusiasm. It aimed at putting 
within the reach of working men the 
opportunities for a liberal education and 
the inspiring comradeship of educated 
men. To a public which knew nothing 
of School Boards, or Polytechnics, or 
University Extension Lectures this 
seemed mere midsummer madness. That 
anyone should propose to teach drawing 
to a cobbler or algebra to a bricklayer 
was a phenomenon undreamt of in the 
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philosophy of the estimable, unimaginative 
person, whom the convention of a later 
day would call ‘ the man in the street.” 
He could only look on at the experiment 
in amused and rather contemptuous 
bewilderment. 

But the men who founded the Working 
Men’s College were of the race of the 
prophets. They had visions of eternal 
things, and were not at pains to model 
their thinking and their acting on the 
pattern approved by their neighbours. 

The founders 
of the College 
based their 
work upon cer- 
tain distinctive 
principles, and 
from these there 
has never been 
any material 
departure. The 
ruling idea 
might be ex- 
pressed by the 
phrase ‘‘aman’s 
a man for a’ 
that” ;- men 
were to be re- 
garded simply 
as men, ire- 
spective of 
wealth or posi- 
tion. This may 
sound fairly 
obvious, but the 
remarkable 
thing about the 
Working Men’s 
College is that it has not only asserted 
the principle, but has acted upon it. 
Several things followed naturally from 
the recognition of this principle. One 
was the proposition that if a liberal 
education is a good thing for the rich 
man it is alsoa good thing for the poor 
man. Not that Maurice ever taught the 
equality of men. He recognised the 
inequalities of character and intellect, 
while protesting against distinctions based 
on artificial conditions of rank and wealth. 

The word College was not a chance 
appellation. It was chosen deliberately 
by Maurice to express some aspects of the 
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ideal he hoped to realize. He wanted to 
introduce—as far as might be possible in 
a working men’s institution—the methods 
and spirit of a University. There were to 
be true and human relations not only 
amongst the students, but between the 
teachers and the students. The teachers 
should come with the expectation of 
learning from the students as well as of 
teaching them. As far as possible the 
teachers were to be volunteers, seeking no 
other reward than the satisfaction of 
having bene- 
fited their 
fellow-men; 
and the stu- 
dents in their 
turn were to be 
helpers of one 
another, and, if 
qualified, were 
to assist in the 
work of teach- 
ing. 

It will be seen 
that the appeal 
was always to 
the nobler in- 
stincts of men. 
Chivalry and 
self-sacrifice 
were assumed 
as ruling mo- 
tives in human 
conduct. And 
no doubt this 
was a_ factor 
only less im- 
portant than 
the magnetic personality of Maurice in 
securing the adherence of that extra- 
ordinarily brilliant band of young men 
who threw themselves with religious 
fervour into the new movement. They 
were crusaders every one—engaged in a 
holy warfare against ignorance, vulgarity 
and physical and moral ugliness. Some 
were inspired by visions of a new and better 
social order, which they were determined 
to do something to realize; others were 
of that little band of pre-Raphaelites who 
had set themselves the Herculean task of 
recreating beauty and the appreciation of 
beauty in modern England. 
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The Art Classes were from the first under 
the direction of one who even then was 
recognised as a great art critic, and whom 
the world to-day remembers as one of the 
very greatest Englishmen of the nineteenth 
century—John Ruskin. He was assisted 
by a young artist, who afterwards at- 
tained to a position of great distinction, 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson. Mr. Dickinson is 
happily still amongst us, and only a few 
months ago he delivered one of the 
popular Saturday evening lectures at the 
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these earliest teachers who was destined 
to become a great legal luminary—Mr. J. 
Westlake, now known as one of the 
greatest authorities in the world on inter- 
national law. He was 26 years of age 
when, after a brilliant career at Cam- 
bridge, he accepted the humble task of 
teaching the arithmetic class at the 
Working Men’s College. English litera- 
ture was taught by the distinguished 
Principal of the College, Mr. F. D. Maurice. 

These were but the first of a long 
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institution which fifty years before he had 
helped to establish. English grammar 
was taught by one who is known to-day 
throughout England and America as a 
literary man of the highest eminence and 
the leading authority on Early English 
texts—Dr. F. J. Furnivall. A class on 
Public Health was conducted by a young 
barrister who became a distinguished Q.C. 
and M.P., and afterwards a County Court 
Judge, but who will always be better 
remembered as the author of the most 
famous school story in the language, 
“Tom Brown’s Schooldays.’”’ Besides 
Thomas Hughes there was another of 
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succession of famous men whose names 
are closely associated with the story of the 
College. Charles Kingsley does not seem 
to have been a regular worker at the 
College when once it was fairly started 
(his position as a country rector prevented 
that), but he was a most active and ardent 
he!per of Maurice in the preliminary steps 
leading to its foundation. From the 
recollections of old students and teachers, 
some of which are set forth in a recently 
published volume on the Working Men’s 
College, edited by the Rev. J. Llewelyn 
Davies, we get some interesting glimpses of 
the work and the workers in the early days. 
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There is a pleasant picture of Ruskin 
striving to impart to rough, uncultured 
men something of his own sense of the 
wonder and beauty of the universe, teach- 
ing with infinite patience the very rudi- 
ments of drawing, praising with almost 
extravagant heartiness any worthy effort, 
but on the other hand rebuking with 
considerable severity anyone who did not 
seem to be working up to the level of his 
ability. 

Before long another brilliant, magnetic 
personality—Dante Gabriel Rossetti— 
joined Ruskin in the work which to many 
observers seemed so superlatively ridi- 
culous, the teaching of Art to labouring 
men. Probably the teachers themselves 
were not blind to the humorous side of 
the matter. We find Rossetti writing of 
his life class in a letter to a friend ; ‘‘ Nouc 
of your freehand drawing books used. 
The British mind is brought to bear on 
the British mug at once, and with results 
that would astonish you.”” Rossetti was 
extremely popular with his pupils. He 
gave them of his very best, and succeeded 
in imparting to them something of his 
own enthusiasm for Art. 

A few years later Ford Madox Brown 
was in charge of the life class with Edward 
Burne-Jones, then quite a young man, as 
his helper. Brown was already a teacher 
of-experience as well as a great artist. . In 
his strong desire to develop and popularise 
the love for Art in England he had 
established a drawing school for artisans 
at Camden Town some years before the 
Working Men’s College was started. He 
was in hearty sympathy with the aims and 
ideals of the promoters of the College, and 
was a great admirer of Maurice, whose 
portrait he introduced into his famous 
picture, ‘“‘ Work.” The thoughtful, deter- 
mined face of the emigrant which looks 
out at us from another of Brown’s can- 
vases—that profoundly moving picture, 
“ The Last of England,—’” isa portrait of 
the artist himself. 

Edward Burne-Jones is remembered by 
those who worked with him at the College 
as a romantic, enthusiastic young artist, 
with a vast belief in the influence and 
importance of Art in daily life. He was 
much liked by the students, whom he 
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treated not as pupils but as brothers in 
Art. Many other distinguished artists, 
amongst them Stacey Marks and Val 
Prinsep, have conducted drawing classes 
at different times. 

The present Art Room at Great Ormond 
Street was not the scene of the drawing 
lessons of Ruskin, Rossetti and Madox 
Brown. It forms part of a series of class- 
rooms which have since been built in the 
garden at the rear of the old building. 
Nevertheless the building in its construc- 
tion and design is reminiscent of the ideals 
of those great men. The style is a kind 
of modernized Gothic, and a _ curious 
feature of the interior is a series of rough 
stone blocks surmounting the short 
columns. These were intentionally left 
rough at Ruskin’s suggestion, his idea 
vcuug that the students in their spare time 
would delight to fashion them into 
beautiful capitals after the manner of the 
medieval craftsmen. A feeble attempt 
has been made to carve one of these blocks 
into the semblance of a foliated capital, 
but for the rest they remain to this day in 
their original state, a witness to one of the 
ideals which the College has failed to realize. 

Apart from the Art teaching there are 
abundant reminiscences of famous -men 
who at various times took part in the-work 
of the College. We hear of “ Tom” 
Hughes (the familiar name was the only 
one that seemed to suit his genial person- 
ality), finding that his law classes failed 
to prove attractive, cheerfully constituting 
himself professor of boxing. He was far 
and away superior to all comers, with the 
exception of a young Irishman, Jim 
Donovan, whose skill he prudently utilized 
by making’ him §assistant-professor. 
‘“‘ Mind you don’t hit Hughes on the nose 
by accident,” was Donovan’s advice to a 
beginner. “If you do, you'll catch it.” 
Hughes’ services to the College were many 
and various. He commanded the College 
corps of volunteers; he was the soul of 
good fellowship, understanding _ better 
than most men the art of putting every- 
one on good terms with everyone else ; he 
could sing a good song, and the men were 
never tired of hearing his humorous 
rendering of Thackeray’s ‘‘ Little Billee.” 
He had deeper qualities, too: ‘“‘ A man of 
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childlike heart,’’ says the Rev. J. Llewelyn 
Davies, ‘‘ of knightly loyalty, of the most. 
humane geniality and of the simplest 
Christian faith.” 

Dr. F. J. Furnivall is another distin- 
guished man who played a leading part 
in the life of the College in its early years. 
On the social as well as the educational 
side of the work he was a tower of strength. 
He was President of the Rowing Club, 
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the practical work of the College. Among 
the. many distinguished names, besides 
those already mentioned, which meet us 
in its annals, are those of J. M. Ludlow, 
Thomas Woolner, R.A., Sir John Gorst, 
Sir G. Lushington, Archbishop Benson, 
Sir J. R. Seely, Lord Bowen, Lord Milner, 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, Mr. Frederick 
Harrison, Lord Avebury (Sir John 


Lubbock), and the Marquis of Ripon. 
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being an enthusiastic oarsman; he was 
also a great walker, and used to accompany 
parties of students on long walks on 
Saturdays and Sundays, and also on walk- 
ing tours during the holidays. In the 
friendly intercourse of the common room 
his cheery, genial disposition made him 
exceedingly popular and a most valuable 
factor in the promotion of those easy, 
friendly relations between man and man 
which it has always been a great object of 
the College to maintain. 

It is interesting to note how men of 
widely differing religious and_ political 
creeds have been at one in carrying out 


And what, it may be asked, is the 
position of the College in the social and 
educational life of to-day ? The men to 
whose faith and enthusiasm it owed its 
existence and its early success have nearly 
all passed away. Its environment has 
wholly changed. The advanced instruc- 
tion of the working classes is no longer 
regarded as the wild dream of revolution- 
aries or the harmless hobby of a few futile 
enthusiasts. Such instruction is becoming 
commonplace ; the State subsidises it, and 
the nation pays lip-homage, at any rate, 
to the ideal of an educated democracy. 
But the education which is now sought, 
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and so abundantly provided, differs much 
in spirit and aim from that which the 
founders of the Working Men’s College had 
in view fifty years ago. Is it not time, 
then, for this mid-Victorian institution, so 
out of harmony with its environment, to 
be decently interred with. a nice tomb- 
stone to record its virtues ? The 
present Council of the College do not 
think so, for they are launching out on 
an important forward movement, which 
has been made possible by a legacy of 
about {£6,000 left by a former student. 
And the significant thing is that the 
removal to a new building will not mean 
any vital change in the character of the 
work. The College remains to-day, and 
will still remain, in spirit 
and character, practically 
identical with the College 
which Maurice founded fifty 
years ago. The points of 
difference between the 
Working Men’s College of 
to-day and the College of 
fifty years ago are far less 
vital and significant than 
the points of difference be- 
tween it and most other 
educational institutions of 
our time. 

There is no doubt that the 
great majority of the 
students at polytechnics, 
evening continuation 
schools and similar institu- 
tions have before them as their primary, 
if not their sole, aim the improving of their 
pecuniary position. The bricklayer learns 
at an evening class the science of brick- 
cutting and setting, in the hope that by its 
aid he will rise to be a foreman ; the young 
clerk learns shorthand or book-keeping, 
hoping thus to qualify for a higher salary. 
These are not unworthy aims; the com- 
mercial prosperity of the nation depends 
in no small measure on their strenuous 
pursuit. The Working Men’s College has 
never frowned upon technical studies, but 
it has regarded them as outside its own 
sphere of effort ; and there will be those, 
even in these days of foreign competition, 
who will hold that it has chosen the better 
part, for the making of men is a worthier 
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aim even than the making of bricklayers 
and book-keepers. 

There has indeed been some slight 
modification within recent years in the 
direction of a concession to the modern 
demand for purely technical teaching. 
The classes are organised in four divisions 
—the Higher Division comprising Classics, 
English, Mental Science, Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, Science, Art and 
Music; the Lower Division comprising 
English Grammar, English History, Geo- 
graphy and Arithmetic—the subjects 
required for entrance into the Higher 
Division; the Preparatory Division for 
teaching Reading, Writing, Rudimentary 
Grammar and Elementary Arithmetic ; 
and the Special Division 
for teaching Shorthand, 
Book-keeping and Ambu- 
lance Work. The first three 
divisions may be said to 
cover the scheme of a 
liberal education as it is 
understood at the Working 
Men’s College. With regard 
to the Special 
Ambulance Work is so 
obviously unselfish and 
humanitarian in its aims 
that it is hardly possible 
to criticise its inclusion in 
any scheme of study; but 
as to whether the introduc- 
tion of shorthand and book- 
keeping is. a lamentable 
falling away from primitive doctrine or 
a wise recognition of changing needs there 
may be differences of opinion. The pur- 
pose of starting classes of this technical 
nature was to provide for the needs of 
students who wished to obtain the 
instruction within the college to which 
they were attached rather than go out- 
side for it. 

With regard to the work of the Prepara- 
tory Division, it might be thought that after 
all these years of Board School work there 
would be no demand for such absolutely 
elementary teaching. But there are still 
to be found those who, having left school 
at a very early age, have been diligently 
forgetting ever since the little they knew ; 
and others who, because of the stupidity 
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of their parents and the slackness, perhaps, 
of some rural educational authority have 
altogether escaped school during the 
greater part of their childhood. Such 
people sometimes awaken after they have 
reached man’s estate to a poignant sense 
of their educational deficiencies, and happy 
are those who at the moment of that 
awakening have their attention directed 
to the Working Men’s College. The classes 
at the Evening Continuation Schools might 
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character are those which are held for the 
purpose of enabling foreigners to learn 
English. 

In a few months these and all the other 
activities of the College will be restarted 
amidst new surroundings. The old house 
in Great Ormond Street, having been 
acquired for an extension of the Children’s 
Hospital next door, will no doubt shortly 
be pulled down. The new building, which 
is being erected from the designs of Mr. 
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be supposed to meet their needs, but these 
classes are largely occupied by boys, in 
whose presence the men, with their new 
sensitiveness about their own ignorance, 
are anything but comfortable. At the 
Working Men’s College they are sure of 
friendly and sympathetic help from men 
who are themselves students or past- 
students of the College ; they work in an 
atmosphere of comradeship and mutual 
helpfulness, free from the exasperating 
presence of juveniles, and so make steady 
progress. Other classes of a distinctive 
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W. D. Caroe, will be far more convenient 
and commodious, though it will necessarily 
lack the delightful associations of the old 
place. Let us hope that there will be not 
an outward change only, but a real trans- 
migration of soul, for no material improve- 
ments would compensate for vital injury 
to the soul of the Institution—that 
individual and distinctive character which 
has made its story worth telling and given 
it so honourable a place among the up- 
lifting forces of our modern life. 
HuGH B. PHILpott. 




























HEN the apostles of Christianity 

were evangelising the globe, 

Rome was the mistress of the 

world. In the early times of 

that remarkable nation the Romans had 

some sturdy virtues: they were noted for 

“ plain living,” if not for “ high thinking.”’ 

Bit by bit, perhaps by the principle of the 

“survival of the fittest,’”’ they had sub- 

dued the earth. But at the beginning of 

the Christian era, Rome’s vices were 

bringing that mighty empire to the dust. 

Rome in the heroic days of Cincinnatus 

commands some admiration. But in the 

days of St. Paul she was sinking fast into 

the mire of pollution. The ‘“ Nemesis of 
success” had overtaken her. 

The ancient Greeks believed that when 
men or nations were too rich, too fortu- 
nate. the goddess Nemesis sent them 
suffering and loss, to keep them humble : 
and, when a nation or an individual fell 
from the height of prosperity to the depth 
of adversity, they spoke of the Nemesis of 
success. Such a Nemesis overtook Rome. 
We are told that, ‘ though the Romans 
conquered like savages, they ruled like 
philosophers.” That is true of their 
behaviour to the nations they subdued. 
But they did not rule their own passions. 
Therefore the Empire fell. A glance into 
the social life of the Imperial city of Rome 
in St. Paul’s days reveals a state of affairs 
which was economically and morally 
decadent. 

There was in those times immense 
wealth, but it was in the hands of 
a few. This wealth was largely gained, 
not by hard toil, but from taxes 
paid by conquered countries. The pro- 
vince of Asia alone sent two millions a 
year into the Imperial treasury. Thus 
the most extravagant forms of luxury 
abounded. And money-lenders like 
Crassus (down whose mouth, when he 
was dead, the Parthian King, poured 
molten gold) did a thriving trade with the 
aristocrats. 

The palaces of the Roman nobles were 
gorgeous in the extreme. No money was 
spared in their erection. ‘Hills were 
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levelled, lakes were dug, parts of the sea 
were turned into dry land,” to gratify the 
whims of the wealthy few. There was 
little or no middle class, and very tew real 
workers in society. But there were many 
living in abject poverty, the “ proletar- 
riat,” who picked up trifles from the rich 
and were kept from rebellion by shows 
and free distribution of food. ‘‘ Panem 
et circenses ’’—‘‘ Give us bread and circus 
shows,” cried the mob, when it was rest- 
less. The wealthy vied one with another 
in extravagance. Apicius, declaring he 
would drink the most costly drarght in 
Rome, dissolved some of his wife’s pearls 
in acetic acid, slipped the solutioa into 
his glass of wine, and swallowed it. What 
his wife said, on hearing of the silly act, 
is not recorded ! 

There were more slaves than free men 
in Rome. Often one noble would keep 
as many as a thousand of them. Slave 
labour, of course, degraded the nobility of 
toil, making men think indolence a virtue 
instead of a contemptible vice. The 
cruelty of the age was _ heart-rending. 
Slaves were lashed or crucified for trifles. 
One slave for a small offence was thrown 
into the lamprey pond, that the fish might 
feed on him, lampreys being a favourite 
dish with the Epicurean Romans. Glut- 
tony, perhaps the most degrading of 
vices, led men to gorge themselves with 
sumptuous dinners, and then, after an 
emetic and a bath, to begin to gorge 
again. 

The cruelty of the age manifested 
itself in gladiator fights, where men 








slaughtered each other for the amuse- 
ment of men, of matrons, and even of 
maids. When the Emperor Trajan cele- 
brated his victory over the Dacians, 
10,000 gladiators fought in the arena. 
In one performance an actor named 
Laureolus, playing the part of the robber 
chief, was actually nailed to a cross and 
torn in pieces by a bear, and women 
looked on complacently. Life became a 
drug in the market. 

Gambling was a favourite pastime with 
the wealthy. Czsar’s gambling debts at 
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one time in his early career were prodi- 
gious. He must have paid Crassus many 
a visit ! 

The immorality of the age defies 
description. The sanctity of married life 
was gone. Even Cesar, the chief man 
in Rome, and finally Emperor, was guilty 
of numberless intrigues with society ladies. 
Few entered the holy estate of matrimony. 
Augustus did his best to stem the tide of 
loose immorality, conferring special pri- 
vileges on those who were the fathers of 
three children. But- his efforts were al- 
most like sweeping back the Atlantic 
with a mop. The whole tone of society 
was corrupt. Modesty scarcely existed. 
The only blush on a matron’s face was an 
artificial one thickly painted on her 
cheeks. 

Superstition on the one hand, and 
atheism on the other, were abundantly 
found. The old faith, prisca fides, was 
gone. New and degrading religious rites 
and deities were introduced by the score, 
and welcomed by the common people. 
The worship of Bacchus, of course, pre- 
vailed everywhere. The educated folks, 
the literatt, the artists, had no faith in the 
old idols. They kept up the appearance 
of belief in the heathen divinities merely 
for political purposes. ‘‘ To the common 
people all religions were equally true: to 
the philosophers equally false; to the 
statesmen equally useful.’”’ Most of the 
rich became Epicureans, living not like 
Epicurus himself for high forms of plea- 
sure, but for all that was earthly and 
sensual. The few thoughtful people be- 
came despairing Stoics. These were so 
saddened at the guilt of the world, that, 
having no faith in a loving Father in 
heaven and a hereafter, when ‘“‘ sorrows 
came not as single spies but in battalions,”’ 
they sought by suicide an exit into the 
everlasting night. They declared that the 
best gift of the gods to men was the power 
to destroy their own life. 

So corrupt was Rome that Horace 
wrote : 
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“ ZEtas parentum pejor avis tulit 
‘‘ Nos nequiores mox daturos 
‘* Progeniem vitiosiorem.- Od. III. 6. 46. 


That is, ‘‘ We are worse than our fathers, 
who were worse than our grandfathers, 
and our children will be worse than we.” 
But Juvenal wrote: “ Posterity can add 
nothing to our vices. All it can do is to 
imitate them.” 

Such was ancient Rome. Modern Eng- 
land is not, of course, anything like so 
bad. But has she not to some extent 
been on the down grade of late? Is 
she not wise in heeding the warning of 
Imperial Rome ? The gulf between rich 
and poor is less in England than it was in 
Rome, but it is too great to be healthy. 
No state of society is sound that contains 
thousands of idlers. Is our literature as 
pure as it was in the days of Dickens 
and Thackeray ? Is not our greed of gold 
almost as bad in some cases as that of 
Crassus? The events connected with the 
names of men who have dealt lately in 
huge sums of money are not pleasant to 
a patriotic Briton. Has not much of the 
old faith, the prisca fides of England, 
gone? Is not gambling a terrible and 
an increasing evil? Have we, like the 
Romans, put our trust in “ reeking tube 
and iron shard?” Have not a large 
number of our /iterati and artists prac- 
tically given up faith in the old religion 
which made England’s greatness ? Have 
not gin palaces sprung up “like mush- 
rooms in the night”’ in our large towns ? 
Is not the worship of Bacchus appalling ? 
And is not the power of the gin-distiller 
colossal ? Have not the revelations of 
the divorce courts shocked all decent 
people ? Unchastity is a sure fore-runner 
of the downfall of a nation. 

We can but hope that the Christian 
churches will wake from their slumber, 
or at least from their lethargy, stem the 
tide of corruption, and lead society to 
that prisca fides, that plain living and 
high thinking, which alone constitute the 
foundation of an Empire that is to last. 

F. W. AVELING. 
























SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS 
CHAPTERS. 


Joy Desborough, a wealthy 
American girl, ts told by her 
lawyer that it was the wish of her 
father, now dead, that the year preceding her coming-of-age 
should be spent with the Marchesa di Viletta. The Marchesa, 
who has been married twice, but retains the name of her first 
husband, lives at a castle in the West of Scotland. Joy crosses 
the Atlantic and proceeds to Scotland. Arriving at the castle 
she is welcomed by the Marchesa, who resides with her stepson, 
Colin Fortescue, and her son and daughter. That night Joy is awakened 
by hearing the boom of the loch bell. Twice the bell rings, and Joy, remember- 
ing the inscription on it “‘ to summon a boat in sorrow, ring twice,”’ goes 
to the window and sees Colin rowing across the loch. He brings back with 
him a strange-looking man, who lifts his hat, as if mockingly, towards the 
castle. Joy wonders who he is that has come ‘‘in sorrow.” On the fol- 
lowing morning she mentions him to Pharlane, the piper, who implores her 
not to speak of what she has seen. Days pass without her seeing or hearing 
anything of the stranger. Then, by chance, she discovers that he is hidden 
in the turret. The Marchesa, who is with him, makes Joy promise never to 
divulge what she has seen. Later, Joy becomes aware that Phyllis and 
Norman, daughter and son of the Marchesa, suspect a mystery and have 
planned to bring a party of friends to search the turret. Joy hastens across the 
country to warn Colin of their intention. Colin gives her a letter to take to 
the Marchesa. The following afternoon Phyllis and Norman's friends arrive 
in a motor car, and over the tea cups one of them remarks that they have come 
to see the interior of the turret. The Marchesa, concealing her alarm, raises 
no objection, and the party proceeds to the turret room. It ts empty, but there 
are signs of its having recently been occupied. Some time later, after Norman 
has returned to Oxford, Joy is again awakened by hearing the loch bell, and 
from her window she sees Colin and Pharlane proceeding to the loch. Have 
they gone to bring back the strange visitor to the House Without Joy? The 
following day Colin and the Marchesa are very grave, and Joy is convinced 
that the mysterious stranger has returned to the castle. A few days later 
Phyllis starts for London, Colin accompanying her on the long journey to the 
railway station. That night Joy is awakened by a red light streaming into 
her room, and discovers that it comes from a flaming torch planted high on 
the rampart. The Marchesa enters and tells Joy that the light is a signal 
that the doctor is wanted at the castle. He will soon be waitiig at the bell, 
but there is no one to row the boat across to him. Joy offers to meet him 
and rows across the loch. The doctor tells her that he has been summoned to 
attend Pharlane, but Joy does not believe him. She knows that it is the 
mysterious inhabitant of the turret who is ill. Later in the day Colin returns, 
accompanied by Norman, who has been sent down from Oxford for two terms. 
Joy feels that there is further trouble in store for her friends. 
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CHAPTER XI 
NORMAN’S SUSPICIONS 


AM quite sure that none of the party 
was glad to see poor Norman, and he 
was far from being in the best of 
humours. I suppose, in a way, I was a 

blessing to him, for at least I was young, 
and I was a good listener, though Norman 
had never hitherto cared for my society. 
But now he poured forth his woes, and the 
injustice of the whole thing ; he also raved 
against Colin. In some occult way best 
known to himself, Norman always 
managed to bring round all his grievances, 
and lay them at Colin’s door. It grew to 
be a craze. And the brothers in those 
days seemed to drift further and further 
from each other. Norman was sore and 
chafed, and irritable ; Colin, even to me, 
seemed a little stern and cold. Norman 
used to say that but for me he would have 
felt like committing suicide ; I could not 
help being sorry for the handsome, moody 
face. 

“Colin treats me like a culprit!” he 
would say. “ He has not educated me to 
work, and yet he denies me the income of 
agentleman. If my poor father had only 
lived! I know he was the soul of gener- 
osity, and he knew how to live well. I 
have seen pictures of the place we had in 
Kent—a lovely place, with miles of glass, 
and exquisite pleasure grounds copied 
from those at Versailles. My father had 
an underground ball-room, which cost him 
thousands. Colin certainly does not get 
his miser ways from him! I suppose he 
inherits his character from his Scottish 
mother. And we are, of course, depend- 
ent on his bounty!” He laughed bit- 
terly. “If the prodigal son had been 
dependent on a brother, I’d have under- 
stood his running off!” 

He was teaching me billiards that day, 
and was leaning over the table, now, 
abusing the cues and the table. 

“ Did your father not leave you money, 
Norman ?” I could not help asking. 

“No. Just like my luck! He lost it 
all before he died. Some villain made him 
put it into a shady concern, I think. My 
mother never cares to talk about it. 
Colin, of course, came in for the House 


Without Joy, and gave us house room. 
It was wonderfully generous !” 

I turned away, seating myself on the 
high leather-covered bench which fitted 
one of the room corners. I could have 
said a good deal, but I knew it was better 
not, and I suppose Norman fancied my 
silence was sympathetic. 

“You see, Joy, you don’t understand 
the want of money,” he resumed earnestly. 
“T’m afraid rich people are rather blind 
in that way. But Dante—or someone— 
talks of the bitterness of those who ‘ fare 
up and down another's stairs ’—and I know 
that! I begged Colin only to-day to let 
me cut the whole thing, and go to the 
States. I can’t live at Oxford as befits a 
gentleman on what he gives me, and I 
won't live in any other way! I told him 
my poor father would not wish it. But 
nothing touches Colin! He only turned 
away with that frozen look of his, and said 
he did all he could. That, of course, is a 
lie! I felt inclined to tell him so! Oh, 
I could say a good deal! And then there 
is this secret of his—this mystery. By 
the bye, I mean to probe that! He is so 
mighty self-righteous in his talk to me 
about ‘the false steps of life ’—the 
* poisoned flowers ’—and rot like that! I 
nearly laughed in his face. For he has 
his skeleton! Do you-know that, Joy ? 
He has his Blue-Beard room!” 

He had thrown down the cue, and now 
came and sat beside me, lighting a cigar- 
ette. The fire of peat smouldered in the 
grate; outside, the wind shrieked, and 
the pines on the other side of the house 
groaned and creaked. Every now and 
then there was a lash of rain on the 
panes. 

“What—skeleton ?”’ I faltered, feeling 
as if his eyes read my face. ‘“‘ What do 
you mean ?” 

““T don’t know what it is,” he said, 
rolling the cigarette with his white, 
womanish fingers. ‘‘But I mean to! 
Why, I’ve always known there was some- 
thing, and more, I think it’s a shameful 
secret! Colin hides something, and some- 
one—of that I’m sure! And he shall be 
exposed! He is nothing more or less than 
a whited sepulchre Norman was 
waxing hot and indignant—‘‘and the 
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tables shall be turned, that I promise you. 
He, to lecture me!” 

“What do you mean to do ?”’ I said 
rather coldly. “At least you are his 
brother——”’ 

“ His half-brother. A little more than 
kin, and less than kind.’”’ He laughed 
ironically, ‘‘ A good less than kind!” 

“And you are here, under his roof!” 

“T don’t care, I mean to unmask him ! 
How, I am not quite sure. I’ve often 
seen you thought a good deal of Colin,” 
and he looked at me almost angrily. “‘ He 
takes in innocent people! He looks like 
a sort of woman’s novel prig at first sight, 
till you know him! But listen, Joy. I 
don’t want you to be deceived. Some- 
thing wrong is going on, even now.”’ His 
voice fell. “‘ That old doctor—why does 
he come here ?” 

“Ts it not to see Pharlane ?”’ 

Mari entered just then, with the tea- 
tray. We were alone, for the Marchesa 
had been in her room all day with head- 
ache, and Colin was shooting. I poured out 
the tea and Norman took his, too absorbed 
to thank me or to hand me anything. 

“No, it is not!” he said. ‘‘ That isa 
falsehood! Colin said so, and that Phar- 
lane was worse. But I met the old man 
last night, after church, coming round by 
the hill road. He was carrying some 
bottles rolled up in white paper. Medi- 
cine bottles, they looked like, and I 
stopped and asked what he was doing ? 
I asked if he was shamming and why! 
He said he was better. I said I didn’t 
believe he had ever been ill!” 

“He broke his arm, Norman,”’ I said. 

“That is all right. The doctor didn’t 
come for him. Broken arms aren’t dan- 
gerous. And I heard old McMurtrie 
whispering to-Colin last night in the hall. 
I listened leaning over the balustrades. 
Something about ‘attacks’ and ‘restless- 
ness being so bad.’ Pharlane isn’t ‘restless’ ; 
he’s as solid as old Ben Artis over yonder. 
Some one is here—and moreover I have 
my suspicions where the person he is 
hiding 7s. And though the door is kept 
locked, and tightly locked, there are other 
ways of finding out things than by doors ! 
Why do you look so grave ?”’ 

“ T was thinking of Fatima and the Blue- 
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Beard Chamber,” I said, trying hard to 
speak lightly. ‘‘ She wasn’t any happier 
for getting into the room, was she ? She 
only brought misery on herself, and 
tragedy. I think you had better leave 
the room you are thinking of, alone!” 

“ Taking warning by a fairy tale!” he 
cried scornfully. ‘‘ You forget I’m a man, 
Joy, not a child, to be hoodwinked! No, 
I'll give Colin another chance, and if he 
won't do anything for me, I’ll be even with 
him, and I’ll find out what his skeleton is ! 
But enough about disagreeables! Come, 
and I'll teach you how to make that 
pocket !” 

We went back to billiards, and pre- 
sently Colin looked in, his game-bag full. 
He tried to speak cheerfully to Norman, 
and kindly to me ; but I could see that it 
was an effort. Norman frowned and 
sulked, and answered with cool dignity, 
and presently Colin went away. 


CHAPTER XII 
CLIMBING THE TURRET 


NorMAN cheered up a little by degrees, 
and gradually he ceased to talk about the 
scrape at Oxford, and the iniquities of the 
powers that reigned there. He was very 
mercurial, however—when the weather 
was good he was always ready to amuse 
and be amused, but in days of storm his 
spirits sank to zero, and he would sit for 
hours in the _ billiard-room, smoking 
gloomily, and knocking about the balls. 
He had flatly refused to do any reading. 
When Colin tried to induce him, he only 
brought upon himself a storm of invective 
and contempt. Give him his portion, and 
let him go! That was the invariable 
taunt, and this he demanded as a right. 
As for me, I really found that little by 
little he encroached upon my society so 
much that I saw very little of the other 
two, and all my delightful lonely walks 
and rambles had to be given up. I think 
he tried to be pleasant, and I was always 
sorry for Norman in a way. He seemed 
to me one of those unhappy people whose 
petulance and irritability make a kind of 
hair-shirt for themselves. But it dawned 
upon me slowly, and with a shock of dis- 
agreeable surprise, that gradually there 
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was creeping into our intercourse some- 
thing else. He began to give me little 
gifts; he was like my shadow ; he made 
me pretty speeches. And then, one day 
we were down at the loch side alone—he 
had followed me as usual—it all burst out. 
He loved me, he said. I was the star of 
his existence, the one bright hope of his 
mournful life, the silver lining to his clouds. 
He looked so like a hero of romance in 
his kilt, with the wintry sunlight bringing 
out the gold in his hair, and the deep blue 
of his eyes, that I felt nothing but an 
irresistible inclination to laugh. And I 
think my eyes must have betrayed me, 
for he caught my hand in his, almost 
angrily : 

“ And all you do is tolaugh! To laugh! 
You are cruel and heartless !”’ 

“Oh, Norman!” I cried repentantly. 
“ Please don’t say that! Indeed I don’t 
mean to be. But it was your talking of 
your ‘mournful life!’ You, who are so 
well and strong, and have really every- 
thing before you, and no real care or 
worry.” 

“No real care or worry!” he cried. 
“Why, Joy, you must be mad to say so! 
My life is nothing but care and worry! 
You know that! Colin will give me 
nothing, nothing but my bare board. I 
believe he grudges me that! While he 
revels in luxury! Rare wines, expensive 
books—he grudges himself nothing, and 
he is so underhand and mean about it. 
You know he is! They could not even 
get him to pay his share as a heritor, in 
repairing the church! He is the meanest 
laird in the county. And when I tell you 
I love you, and would do anything for 
you—you laugh! Do you despise me 
because I am poor ?” 

“You know I do not,’ I said. “I 
never heard that poverty was to be 
despised. I think the best men in the 
world have begun at the foot of the ladder, 
and climbed up. I always feel as if God 
loved His poor—these people here i 

“Oh, yes! But I don’t want you to 
go off in one of your dreams,” he cried 
impatiently. ‘ Tell me I may hope, Joy! 
I do love you! I love you for yourself, 
though I know you are rich, and of course 
I won’t say that doesn’t weigh with me ; 
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it would be hypocrisy to say so, for we 
couldn’t marry if you weren’t! But it is 
you I love! I didn’t at first. You were 
so dreamy, you always looked as if you 
didn’t see me, with those dear, velvety 
grey eyes of yours. You were always in 
the clouds. But gradually I could see 
nothing but your face, and the long lashes, 
and your little, tightly-closed red mouth— 
such a determined little mouth! And the 
way your hair curled on your white neck. 
I was dreaming about it last night ; it is 
the colour of dead leaves, Joy, and one 
grows so tired of the yellow-flaxen, women 
are so fond of! Then you rest a fellow, 
and you are good—(ali women should be 
good)—and you are gentle and sweet! 
Can’t you love me, Joy? Justa little?” 

“Not like that, Norman,’ I said, 
shaking my head. “I am fond of both 
you and Phyllis. You were so good to 
me, and took me right into your lives and 
your home, but I don’t love you like that !” 

He was kissing my hands, and I could 
not take them away. He did not seem 
repulsed at all. 

“You are fond of me, you owned it!” 
he cried triumphantly, ‘and we will 
begin like that. Oh, I am sure it will be 
all right! You let me do the rest! I'll 
teach you to love me, Joy!” 

“TI don’t think you understand!” I 
cried. ‘I didn’t mean ‘ fond’ in that way.” 

But he would not listen, and at last I 
pulled my hands away almost fiercely. 

“You must understand, you must!” 
I said. ‘‘ You are not the kind of man I 
could love! Norman, I could only love 
a strong man! One who carves his own 
way in life, and does not lean on others. 
One who knows what he wants, and geés 
it! Who does not recognise obstacles!” 

“T want you! I shall gain you!” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that! Not mere 
personal things. Women love strong men, 
and you are not strong, Norman! You 
are always complaining, and fretting, and 
blaming others! You know Stevenson 
says that is ‘suicidally foolish and 
theologically unpardonable.’ ” 

He stopped at that, and looked at me 
darkly. 

“T don’t care what Stevenson said!” 
Norman took offence very easily ‘ or any 
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other writing fellow! I suppose you call 
Colin strong! And he has something 
shameful in his life! I hope you don’t call 
him strong !”’ 

I made no answer to that. I was think- 
ing how Stevenson Lad written too, that, 
gentleness and cheerfulness were ‘“‘ the 
perfect duties.” 

We were walking up to the house. I 
said nothing more. 1 was thinking of the 
man in the turret-room, the stranger who 
came by midnight, and whom they hid 
from all the world. Was this Colin’s 
“shameful secret ?”’ 
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“You don’t believe me about Colin ?”’ 
Norman cried passionately, then, “‘ You 
always defend him. You take his part! 
Well, if I prove to you, Joy—if I prove to 
you that he hides from you a shameful 
secret—what then ?” 

“You will not find that!” 
calmly as I could. And 
round at him, and held 
“But do not be angry, 
us be friends. It is not 
know.” 

“That you do not love me? 
suppose not!”’ 

And then he shook his head resolutely. 

“‘ But I do not mean to give up hoping— 
I never shall! You are too gentle to be 
cruel, and you own that you are fond of 
me. Many a fellow wins a woman in 
spite of herself; ‘begins with a little 
aversion’ as Mrs. Malaprop says. And 
you don’t begin with that, do you, Joy ?”’ 

I could not help laughing. He was so 
handsome, and so persistent, and so plead- 
ing. It was very hard to be harsh and 
cold, though I knew in my heart of hearts 
that never, never could I love 
Norman Fortescue. 

“T have no aversion, certainly,” 
I said, “and if you will promise 
never again to talk about this, and 
to forget it, I will be as good friends 
as ever.” 

We shook hands at that, 
though Norman _ muttered 
something vague and _ senti- 
mental to which I paid no heed. 

Then I saw him 
go into the billiard- 
room, where Colin 
was, and I did not 
see either of them 
till dinner They 
were both a little 
late, and Norman 
looked flushed and 
triumphant, and I 
could make nothing 
of Colin’s expression 
at all. Only I no- 
ticed that he ate 
very little, and 
seemed absorbed, 
and graver than 





I said as 
then I looked 
out my hand. 
Norman. Let 
my fault, you 
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After dinner he rowed away by himself 
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usual. And after dinner he rowed away 
by himself down the loch towards the 
island of the dead ; and he had not even 
told his step-mother whither he went, 
for she came in and asked for him after 
dinner, and seemed disappointed to hear 
he had gone. 

“Tt is so cold,” she said. ‘‘ Why did 
he go out boating to-night, Norman ?”’ 

“My dear mother! As if I could 
account for Colin’s whims! You have 
made me forget my move!” 

He turned away irritably; but I was 
forgetting my move, too. Norman was 
teaching me chess, but my heart went out 
after the little boat and its quiet occupant. 
I knew Colin’s eyes had never once met 
mine, all dinner, though he had looked 
after my wants as usual, and T had heard 
him telling Pharlane in the hall to re- 
member niy basket of pine cones. Was 
anything wrong ? 

* * * 

I could not help wondering, after that 
day, what I had done to offend Colin, or 
if I had offended him. He rarely came in 
now to the billiard room; he was out all 
and every day ; he seemed to me to grow 
thin and pale. Once or twice the Mar- 
chesa would look at him wistfully, as if 
even she were puzzled. I heard her telling 
him once or twice, that the weather was 
not fit for a Christian to be out in, that he 
should spare himself more, that ‘ things 
could wait.” Once or twice I knew she 
looked at Norman and me as if puzzled 
half hopefully, half-disappointed. An odd 
look. As for Norman, he behaved very 
well, and did not trouble me with any 
open love making. He seemed more 
reasonable, too, and he actually read for 
two hours a day. Once he amazed me by 
telling me he had promised Colin. ‘‘ And 
of course it is for your sake!” he would 
add, as if remembering that. I thought 
the words had a curious ring—not an 
original sound. 

I do not think I was happy. The old 
shade lay darkly between Colin and me, 
and I felt that it was not only the shadow 
of his secret. One day the Marchesa was 
speaking to me about him, and she said 
disappointedly at last, that Colin was “‘ the 
{oneliest man she knew.” 
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“He was always reserved and a little 
taciturn even as a boy ; his father thought 
him dull, but I always saw the real beauty 
of his nature,” she said. ‘‘ And T used to 
say Colin’s wife would be a happy woman. 
Now’’—she sighed deeply—‘‘ now he 
says he will never marry!” She looked 
away over the loch, as if forgetting me. 
“Tt is hard—hard! He will be lonely— 
all his life!” 

Something forced me to speech. 

“Perhaps he bas not yet met the right 
woman,” [| said, trying to laugh. “ The 
twin-soul we hear of. Do you believe 
marriage is a meeting of twin souls, Mar- 
chesa ?” 

She started a little. A rare red colour 
flooded her face. Her lips trembled. 

“Sometimes, Joy,—sometimes! Life is 
like a broken, disjointed dream, before— 
and then suddenly all one’s outlook is 
different-—-different for ever—and heaven 
begins here—it is around us, all around us ! 
We can believe everything then. The old 
Faith is real and living. We are ready to 
think the best of this life and of the next ! 
Somewhere and somehow we and our other 
soul will find each other, after this world 
is done, and the shadowy river crossed.” 
She looked up, and caught my eyes, and 
seemed to remember something. I could 
see her shrink. “ But all men are not 
capable of this love—nor all women. 
Colin Fortescue is! I can see it in his 
eyes. He would spend his life in the 
service of God and the woman he loved! 
And on the other side—I think on the other 
side—if there is——” 

“Mother! What are you talking 
about ?’’ Norman broke in impatiently 
coming into the room. ‘ I want vou, Joy, 
to come and play forme. The new music 
has come from town—— 

It seemed as if he always wanted me ! 
I went away, scarcely knowing that I 
sighed. Norman complained that night 
that I had been in a brown study all day, 
and I was thankful to get away to my 
room at last. It was a bright, moonlit 
night, and I dreamed a long time before I 
undressed. Just befcre doing so, I went 
to the window, and stood looking out at 
the lonely turret, and the little slits of 
windows, wondering if the stranger were 
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still there? What he did? And if he 
were better ? Or if the turret room—and 
then, I broke off, and starting, looked 
down. On the outer wall of this wing 
there was a deep growth of thick ivy as 
I have said, and this spread thickly over 
the turret itself, the branches so strong 
that a person could easily have climbed 
by them to the turret-room. And some- 
one was doing so, now/ Aman! At first 
T could not-See his face, for it was down- 
bent as if to watch his foothold, but as 
T gazed, he looked up, and I could see in 
the bright moonlight a handsome face and 
deep blue eyes. I drew back with a kind 
of breath, a deep sensation of shame, that 
was almost personal. What was Norman 
doing ? Spying on the Stranger ? 

I could do nothing but watch. I could 
not cry out, or call to him. He might 
have fallen. I stood with my heart beat- 
ing wildly, hesitating what to do, wonder- 
ing if I could warn the Marchesa ; I felt 
as if I could not go to Colin. We had so 
drifted apart in these sad days. Then I 
saw Norman reach the highest window, 
and resting both hands on the sill, look in. 
A long look; and then I could hear a 
strange, choking cry. He seemed to me 
to shrink back, as if struck by an unknown 
phantom hand—he lost his footing. There 
was a terrible cry, and then a rending 
crash—the branch seemed to slip out of 
his hand. He lost his hold and fell— 
grasping at fluttering leaves—his face 
terror-struck, his eyes wild. Before I 
could take it in, he was lying in a huddled 
mass beneath the wall. 

I turned round, and springing down ran 
quickly along to Colin’s reom, at which I 
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(To be continued) 





knocked. After a pause he came out, 
a book in his hand, fully-dressed, and 
when he saw me he was a picture of 
amazement 

“Joy!” he said. “ Joy!” 

I was so terrified, I caught his arm. ~ 

“Comet” t whispered. “He was 
climbing up’ the ivy to the turret room— 
to look in! And he did lookin! And he 
fell back—and down—as if some one had 
struck him—and he is lying there—at the 
foot! Oh! perhaps he is dead!” : 

He put his hand over mine—T had 
gasped this all out—as I spoke the tears 
rushed to my eyes, and I could feel the 
deep pity of Colin’s look. Oh, poor. 
Norman! If he were dead! And only” 
that day I had refused a little posy of lat 
flowers he had gathered for me, and almost 
quarrelled with him! If he were dead f 

“Is it Norman ?” he asked, his deep” 
tone stilling my fear, as his touch seemed 
to still my heart—“ I do not think that he 
can be dead! Hush! We will not awake 
my mother. Come with me!” _ 

We crept to the great hall, and opened 
the door. We walked round. Norman 
lay unconscious on the grass, his fair head 
thrown back. It seemed to me that there 
was a frozen look of terror on his face. 
Colin bent over him, and then looked up 
at me. 

“He is not dead, I am sure, but there 
may be concussion. He is not dead, 
Joy ! »” 

His eyes expressed the strangest pity. 
And then, stooping, he raised his brother 
in his strong arms. 

I followed them in, wondering at Colin’s 
look, and not understanding it at all. 
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The Song of the Street 





The roar of the noisy street, 

The rush of hurrying feet, 

Beat on my heart with the sound of hoofs — 
The pitiless merciless sound of hoofs, 

In an endless long-drawn beat. 


And my soul was heavy and sad, 

As I gazed on the busy throng: 

A careworn woman, a weary lad— 

And the stream still hurried along. 

“There is no to-morrow for grief and sorrow,” 
The burden of its song. 


But swift on the heels of grief 
Came happiness dancing by : 
“Pain is fleeting and sorrow brief,” 
It sang to the lowering sky : 
“There is hope to-morrow for grief and sorrow, 
“And love can never die.” 
The roar of the noisy street, 
The rush of hurrying feet, 
Beat on my heart with the sound of hoofs— 
The pitiless, merciless sound of hoofs, 
In an endless long-drawn beat ; 
The glimpse of a face in the busy throng, 
Like the note of a scarce-remembered song 
When the melody is sweet. 
HAROLD SIMPSON. 





Different Theories of Prosperity 


EW theories ot value are now in 
the air. Ancient ideals of in- 
dustry, honesty, and thrift are 
nearly forgotten. Many people 

no longer connect prosperity with 
godliness. When wealth is obtained it no 
longer promotes contentment or peace of 
mind.. Surely there is something defec- 
tive in modern ideals of prosperity. The 
tension of business, the excitement of the 
Stock Exchange, ruin the health of many 
who are regarded as prosperous. Com- 
petition in every department of trade and 
commerce seems to be essential to the 
most strenuous activity. Without suc- 
cess who can enjoy prosperity ? Are not 
many successful speculators careless about 
the formation of a fortune provided that 
it has been legally obtained ? Can there 
be lasting pleasure based on selfishness ? 
Is the universe run on mechanical prin- 
ciples ? Are there laws of righteousness 
yet to be discovered ? 

Such questions point to the need of a new 
philosophy of prosperity which shall respect 
proportion, permanence, general well-being, 
and be able to render a reason for faith 
in the power of wealth. There can be no 
doubt that some modern ideals of pros- 
perity are vulgar; and some ancient 
ideals were noble; but it is of less im- 
portance to distinguish between the new 
and the old, between modern London and 
ancient Rome, than to discover what 
things have contributed to corruption and 
what principles have promoted individual 
and national well-being. Paganism still 
survives in Christian countries; and the 
pathway of reality was seen more clearly 
by some of the Stoics than by some 
modern economists and men of science. 
The wealth of nations cannot always be 
explained by a fiscal policy, and the pros- 
perity of individuals cannot always be 
estimated by talent, industry and oppor- 
tunity. 

Modern ideas of prosperity lean more on 
a comfortable environment than on the 


advantages of poverty and mental disci- 
pline. The tub of Diogenes and the cell 
of the hermit might favour independence 
and freedom from worldly cares, but the 
prosperous merchant prefers a spacious 
mansion. Modern religious life is not 
supposed to be helped by a struggie for 
food and raiment. For, on the one hand, 
as wealth without health is not prosperity, 
so “on the other” health without wealth is 
not the best condition for the education 
of a man. The poor student would be 
improved by a competency if he had a 
strong love of knowledge. Whatever hin- 
ders the intellectual life or mars the 
spiritual life lessens the prosperity which 
may be desired by every reasonable man ; 
and there is need for a new philosophy of 
success based on the principles which 
promote enjoyment and all-round. pros- 
perity. One-sided ideas of the chief end 
of life have stunted national development 
in many branches, until now many persons. 
think that money is all that is needed to 
prosper well. With ten thousand a year 
every man ought to be happy, but it may 
take a thousand years of industry for the 
majority to start with a total capital of 
one thousand pounds. 

Prosperity depends more on the state of 
the heart than on environment. Unless 
a man has the command of the legitimate 
means of moderate happiness he is not 
prosperous, for prosperity implies a certain 
satisfaction of reasonable desires. Ideals 
differ according to the training and the 
intelligence of individuals. Desire is a 
strong motive to exertion, for without 
some hope of lessened misery there would 
be little striving after happiness. To 
extinguish desire became the ideal of 
prosperity to Buddha, so that, according 
to his creed, progress might always be 
marked by a minus sign as Nirvana was 
approached ; for so much less desire 
meant so much more of passionless being. 
There have been ascetic forms of the 
Christian religion which approached in 
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their ideals the Buddhist, for Christian 
hermits, monks, and mystics have had 
their negative standards for the reduction 
of human wants. St. John of the Cross 
had a mystical joy in suffering and ad- 
versity, so that he was content to go down 
that he might get up! 

Hebrew ideals of prosperity lie at the 
foundation of the teaching of Christ, al- 
though they seem at times to be far apart. 
Both regard righteousness as indispensable 
to true prosperity, and selfishness as con- 
trary to love for God and love for man. 
Enjoyment and employment are the re- 
wards of true prosperity. But we have 
to respect proportion to secure blessedness. 
The pleasures of this life are not to be 
despised, but enjoyed in moderation as 
good gifts from God. It is a Christian 
desire that we may prosper and be in 
health as the soul prospers. There is a 
unity in human nature which must be 
respected ; for body and mind are part- 
ners, and injuring the one by undue 
pressure, strain or continued tension, hurts 
the other. The ideal of prosperity must 
include the law of limitations. We have 
to teach men to work for pleasure, to 
exercise their powers of body and mind in 


reasonable efforts that there may be en- 
joyment in employment, but not too much. 

The Hebrew philosophy of prosperity 
is found in the first psalm, where perfect 
blessedness is promised to the man who 
never sins, who keeps away from bad 
company, and meditates on the law of 


God. In the Bible holiness and happiness 
are taught to be inseparable, for it is the 
will of God that by obedience men should 
find their highest joy. In the Old Testa- 
ment this blessedness of the righteous and 
misery of the wicked refer chiefly to this 
life ; in the New Testament to the future 
life. 

If we confine our ideas of prosperity to 
this life and to the abundance of things 
which money can buy, we may not be 
able to prove that whatsoever thing the 
righteous undertakes shall prosper. He 
finds in business and in professional life 
that a conscience is a very expensive 
luxury, for in seeking to do the will of 
God he has to compete with many persons 
who are unscrupulous, and to resist many 
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men who deprive him of trade and remu- 
neration which they give to others who 
are less scrupulous and more willing to 
be men of pleasure. The Jews connected 
religion with worldly prosperity more 
closely than Christians; for no one can 
begin with Calvary and meditate on the 
tragedy of Christ’s career without seeing 
that the very best people who do the will 
of God may not prosper well in money, in 
comfort, in long life. Our Lord taught 
his followers to think not merely of this 
life but of the life to come. ‘‘ For what 
shall it profit a man though he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul ?” 
Still Godliness with contentment bringeth 
great gain, in peace of conscience and joy 
in the Holy Ghost, and as a rule, with 
many exceptions, whatsoever the right- 
eous does shall prosper. 
Sometimes circumstances counteract 
the best efforts of the righteous. But he 
prospers to some extent. The influence 
of environment is acknowledged in mo- 
dern times, and we see in the Book of 
Proverbs that its moral power was well 
known a thousand years before Christ. 
We can pity those who are born and 
brought up in the way of sinners, and we 
ought by our example to encourage them 
to improve their circumstances. The 
voluntary environment is that for which 
we are responsible. We cannot escape 
from evil in this world altogether, but we 
can refuse to keep company with the 
ungodly. When we recognise men or 
women to be sinful, following wickedness 
as their trade, we ought to keep away 
from them, as we desire to escape conta- 
gion. The rules of our fathers may have 
been strict but they were salutary. They 
did not permit their children to go where 
they liked, to read any books they selec- 
ted, to listen to the arguments of the 
godless, and they discouraged the company 
of those who gave no time to the reading 
of the Word of God. Our fathers knew 
it was wiser to keep out of harm’s way. 
Are the righteous becoming extinct ? 
Are prosperity and righteousness incom- 
patible in modern life? A type of cha- 
racter cannot be said to disappear if it 
never existed ; and the type of man who 
never errs, never misses the mark, never 
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sins, has not yet appeared in this world, 
with one exception—that of Jesus Christ, 
““who being without sin was made sin 
for us.” 

Prosperity as a word implies a forward 
movement, a hopeful outlook, and pro- 
gressive .eligious ideals. Spiritual evolu- 
tion, if there be such a force, is not tender 
or merciful to the unfit. Christ has com- 
passion on the poor and needy; and the 
Beatitudes are promises for ‘hose who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness. 
If the fittest survive we might expect the 
righteous to be in the majority and 
always prosperous. As a general rule 
the godly families are prolonged, if they 
have resisted the temptations to covet- 
ousness, and recognised the relations 
between work and rest, employment and 
enjoyment. Many of the wicked do not 
live long, and insurance societies prefer 
temperate and virtuous members. The 
Bible teaches men to beware of the deadly 
effects of sin, as science teaches men tc 
avoid poison. Transgression of law makes 
permanent prosperity impossible. But 


Christ taught the law of sacrifice for the 
glory of God and the public good. The 
truest prosperity and the highest rewards 


have come to men and nations who were 
prepared to risk all material treasure for 
duty—preferring to lose the pleasures of 
this life in order to benefit their fellow men. 

Notwithstanding many signs of the 
times which point to corruption and 
wickedness, I am of opinion that never 
in the history of the world were there 
more men actuated by Christian princi- 
ples, striving by the grace of God tolive 
in holiness and righteousness. 

We have only to contrast the general 
morality in the Sacred Books of the East 
with the morality of the Bible, and to 
compare the actual conduct of the people 
in heathen countries with those in Christ- 
ian lands to see the degradations of those 
who have not escaped from the debasing 
ideas of idolatry. If we contrast the 
general moral tone which prevails in 
India and China with the moral atmos- 
sphere in Christian countries we shall be 
convinced that the coming of the Lord 
Jesus Christ into the world brought life 
and light and the conditions of the highest 
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prosperity. Wherever the fruits of the 
spirit are developed by the preaching of 
the Gospel there honourable men are 
found, and women are held in high esteem 
for their purity. 

We have to confess that too many 
persons disregard the duties of religion, 
that too many walk in the counsel of the 
ungodly, that too many fail to ponder 
over the law of the Lord; and these 
people are not morally prosperous because 
they neglect the means of grace. They 
become self-satisfied, unconscious of their 
high calling as children of God and care- 
less about the biessedness of the righteous. 

The Jews had faith in the wisdom and 
power of God, and found in their religion 
a sound philosophy ; for no statement of 
the abstract principle of evolution sup- 
plies an efficient cause for prosperity. 
Like natural science, evolution cannot 
account for itself. 

Modern ideals of prosperity are too 
closely connected with favourable cir- 
cumstances and too little with godly 
character. Mechanical and _ chemical 
forces are engaging the attention of men 
of science. The resources of civilization 
have been increased by new methods of 
locomotion. Everywhere men labour to 
be rich, and the importance of the spiritual 
relation of man to God is overlooked. 
We are going backward if we eliminate 
from our ideals of prosperity the beauty 
of holiness and the development of per- 
sonal character by unselfish effort for the 
good of others and the glory of God. 
Both the Hebrew and the Christian ideals 
keep before the mind the uncertainties of 
life, in risk and hindrance, and the im- 
portance of the blessing of God on the 
wealth which is acquired in the formation 
of a fortune and the health which is 
required in the continuity of a family. 
Riches which take wings lack permanence. 
Human effort without Divine protection 
will not found a family; and no nation 
can prosper when the birth-rate is dimi- 
nishing year by year. Imperial Rome 
could not preserve family life with in- 
creasing wealth and abounding corrup- 
tion. Imperial Britain has to face the 
dangers of material prosperity and indul- 
gence in pleasures, clean and unclean. 
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Without righteousness and some love 
for truth, beauty and goodness, no man 
and no nation has long prospered. Have 
we not a right to wish that all we do may 
prosper well ? Certainly, if what we do 
is for the glory of Ged and the good of 
our fellow men. If we do what is wicked 
how can we ask God to prosper that which 
is opposed to His will ? If we disregard 
the claims of religion and neglect the 
means of grace can we expect to have the 
blessedness of the man who walketh not 
astray ? If we deprived a tree of mois- 


ture, and removed it from good soil, and 
sunshine, would we expect it to grow in 
a barren, dry place ? 
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Environment has an influence on pros- 
perity. What smoke and drought do for 
trees, vice and irreverence do for men— 
they hasten their decay. Let us seek to 
know more of the Will of God; let us 
study more to do the Will of God ; let us 
look to Jesus who showed us what God in- 
tends each of us to become—an obedient 
child of God, lovingly obeying him, volun- 
tarily taking delight in serving God and 
serving man for Christ’s sake—then all we 
do shall prosper well, for it will have the 
approval of God, and at last permanence 
will be given to prosperity, with the 
“Well done, good and faithful servant, 
enter into the joy of thy Lord.” 


ROBERT CRAIG. 


Draycott, Leamin, ton 





Durham and its Surroundings 


MONG the smaller counties of 
A England there are few that are 
richer in objects of historical and 
architectural 

of Durham. 

The modern city—which, however, in- 
cludes a number of ancient buildings— 
is built upon the crest of a long ridge, 
which rsing in low and comparatively 
leve] ground, stretches upwards in an 
eastern direction with gradual ascent 
until it reaches the brow of the hill known 
as Gilesgate. Feudal Durham, on the 
other hand, represented by the Cathedral, 
the surrounding monastic buildings, the 
Castle, the three churches dedicated to 
St. Mary, and the range of edifices forming 
the approach to the precincts, stands 
apart and nearly at right angles to this 
ridge, on an elevated and _ beautifully 
situated rocky plateau or promontory 
almost encircled by the winding waters 
of the Wear. The loop of the river 
enclosing this promontory is spanned at 
three points by as many bridges. Of 
these, Elvet aral Framwellgate Bridges, 
which form respectively the eastern and 
western approaches to the extremities of 
the peninsula, and unite the main line 
of the city thoroughfare, are ancient, the 
latter indeed dating from the beginning of 
the twelfth century. The third is a 
modern structure, known as Prebends 
Bridge, which forms the only means of 
access from the southern outskirts of the 
city to the hill upon which the fane of 
St. Cuthbert stands. 

As might be expected, it is to the 
Cathedral that the footsteps of the visitor 
to Durham on his first entering the city 
naturally tend. Founded in 1093 by 
Bishop William de St. Carilef to replace 
the humble stone church erected here 
a century before ‘‘ by Bishop Aldhun ”’ over 
the shrine of St. Cuthbert, only a portion 
of the edifice, now represented by the 
Norman work of the choir and transepts, 
seems to have been completed during his 
lifetime. The building was, however, 
carried on without intermission by the 
subsequent bishops of the see. The 


interest than that 


stately nave, the finest of its kind 
in all England, was reared by Ralph 
Flambard, Carilef’s immediate successor. 
To Hugh de Puiseto, better known as 
Pudsey, whose episcopate extended to 
the close of the twelfth century, we owe 
the western towers, and the Galilee Chapel 
at their base, with its strikingly beautiful 
interior, akin in style rather to graceful 
Arabesque than to the sombre Norman. 

About 1242, much of Carilef’s work at 
the east end was, under Prior Melsanby, 
replaced by new ‘vork in the Early English 
style then in vogue, and thus there came 
into being the celebrated ‘‘ Chapel of the 
Nine Altars.”’ In 1380 the altar screen 
with its delicate tracery, which stands 
directly in front of the mural platfo1m 
upon which the shrine of St. Cuthbert 
formerly rested, was erected by Bishop 
Hatfield, whose splendid monument is 
still to be seen in the south aisle of the 
choir. The central tower, the cloisters, 
and considerable portions of the transepts 
as they now exist, were the work of the 
fifteenth century ; while the woodwork of 
the choir, including the carved stalls and 
a fine oak screen lately replaced by a 
tasteless erection of coloured marble, were 
the gift of Bishop Cosin, whose tenure of 
the see extended from 1660 to 1672. 

In the annals of medieval England the 
mother-church of Durham is inseparably 
associated with the fame of her patron 
saint, and with the honours lavished upon 
the monastic community by those who 
sought his intercession. The story of 
St. Cuthbert’s life and death, of the 
disinterment of his body, and of the sub- 
sequent wanderings of the monks of 
Lindisfarne with their precious burden 
during the Danish invasions has been often 
told, and reads like a chapter of romance. 
Shortly after the settlement of the 
fugitives at Durham the important privi- 
lege of sanctuary was conferred upon 
Aldhun’s new church. Camden, by a 
singular blunder, attributes this conces- 
sion to Alfred the Great. The shrine of 
St. Cuthbert speedily became famous, and 
was visited by pilgrims trom all quarters. 
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Interior of Durham Cathedral 


Cnut journeyed hither barefoot in the 
character of a penitent. William of 
Normandy also visited the tomb, but in 
a less reverent spirit, whereby, say the old 
chroniclers, he incurred the wrath of the 
Saxon saint, and being stricken with a 
sudden illness, was compelled to quit the 
episcopal territory. Malcolm III. of Scot- 
land was present at the laying of the 
foundation stone of the new church; and 
among later royal pilgrims was Henry VI., 
who in 1448 came here to perform his 
devotions. 


The shrine was demolished in the reign 
of Henry VIII., and its costly ornaments 
shared the fate of all precious things 
belonging to the English monastic orders. 
The glory of the Cathedral was at an end : 
but strange scenes were to be enacted 
within its walls even in the days of its 


fallen fortunes. Here, in 1569, the Earls 
of Westmoreland and Northumberland 
and their Catholic adherents initiated the 
Rising of the North by expelling the 
clergy of the Protestant faith and restor- 
ing the ancient worship. Here, too, of all 
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odd places, were incarcerated, in the days 
of the Commonwealth, the Scottish prison- 
ers taken by Cromwell at the battle of 
Dunbar. 

In the roll of her episcopate Durham 
can boast of many eminent names. The 
most picturesque and splendid figure in 
her annals is, beyond doubt, that of An- 
thony Bek, the warrior-bishop, King of 
Man, and Patriarch of Jerusalem. This 
versatile prelate, styled by his contem- 
poraries “‘ the most valiant clerk in the 
realm,”’ was secretary to Edward I., and 
accompanied that king in his campaigns 
in Scotland and elsewhere, besides acting 
as his ambassador to several foreign 
Courts. His retinue as Count-palatine is 
stated to have been of a princely character, 
and he is commended for his liberality. 
On his death in 1311, he was entombed 
within the walls of the Cathedral and near 
the shrine of St. Cuthbert, honours that 
had been denied to all his predecessors in 
the see. 

Among other notable bishops are 
Richard de Bury, the bibliophile, Cardinal 
Langley, Lord Chancellor of England, and 
a still more famous Cardinal and Chan- 
the ambitious and _ ill-starred 


cellor, 
Wolsey. 
North of the intervening palace green, 
and facing the Cathedral, stands the Castle, 
now the University, but formerly the 


episcopal palace. Externally the most 
conspicuous feature of the edifice is the 
keep, an octagonal tower situated on a 
grassy mound. Internally the buildings 
are most interesting, and the visitor may 
profitably spend an hour or more in their 
examination. Besides the fine banquet- 
ing hall, built by Bishop Hatfield, the 
walls of which are hung with military 
trophies and adorned with portraits of 
his successors in the see, the Black Stair- 
case with its seventeenth century wood- 
work, and the exquisitely ornamental arch 
of Pudsey’s age in the gallery above, 
which once formed the main entrance to 
the Castle, may be mentioned the beautiful 
arcade of Norman construction, and the 
underground chapel of very early date in 
the same style. with its vaulted roof, 
paved floor, and quaintly sculptured 
columns. 
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On the east bank of the Wear, opposite 
the Cathedral, stands the old church of 
St. Oswald, a building which, though less 
interesting since its “restoration” in 
recent years, is still a good example of the 
Perpendicular style. The interior, with 
its oaken roof and apsidal chancel, is 
sufficiently striking in appearance to merit 
a visit. 

In Gilesgate stands the church of 
St. Giles, a heavy looking old building, 
partly Norman in its architecture, but 
externally uninteresting. In this vicinity 
the River Wear, having left the city, 
sweeps along the base of the hill, keeping 
parallel with the line of street above and 
its overhanging row of tenements. Des- 
cending the slope to the north, the pe-les- 
trian passes on the left the ruins of a small 
wayside chapel, dedicated to St. Mary 
Magdalen, and presently reaches the river 
banks. A few paces to the right brings 
him to Kepier Hospital. This institution 
was founded by Bishop Flambard in 1112, 
and afterwards rebuilt by the munificent 
Pudsey. The existing buildings, which 
comprise only the arched gate-house and 
the offices annexed, are, however, evi- 
dently of a much later date. As a 
subject for the artist the remains, slight 
though they now are, possess considerable 
pictorial interest. 

Crossing Framwellgate Bridge, and 
ascending by Crossgate and the deep 
defile of Crossgate lane to the high and 
level ground that flanks the city to the 
west, the tourist reaches the site of the 
memorable Battle of Durham, the scene 
of the defeat and capture of David II. 
of Scotland by the forces of Philippa, 
Queen Consort of Edward III., on 17th 
October, 1346. Locally the conflict is 
known by the name of the Battle of 
Neville’s Cross, on account of the memorial 
subsequently erected on the battlefield by 
a member of that powerful family to 
commemorate the victory of his. country- 
men. This took the form of a cross, 
which from all accounts appears to have 
been a triumph of the sculptor’s art, but 
of which, alas, only the steps forming the 
pedestal, and a small portion of the shaft 
are now left standing, the monument 
having been destroyed during the 
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iconoclastic fever that prevailed in those 
parts in the reign of Elizabeth. 

In this neighbourhood, too, is Beaure- 
paire (locally and corruptly known by the 
quaint appellation of Bearpark), formerly 
the country residence of the Priors of 
Durham. There are still some fragment- 
ary remains of their mansion extant, 
including a gable with a large window in 
the Tudor style. The ruins are prettily 
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Overlooking the waters of the Wear, 
and half hidden by surrounding wood- 
lands, lie the ruins of the Priory of 
Finchale, distant about four miles to the 
north of Durham. This monastic es- 


tablishment, nowadays a favourite spot 
for picnic-parties, was founded in 1196 
in honour of the hermit St. Godric, who 
nearly a century before had his dwelling 
here, and of whose lowly oratory some 
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The Galilee Chapel, Durham Cathedral 


situated in a wooded and sheltered nook 
about two miles to the north-west of the 
city. Passing the racecourse and fields 
which lie outside the long suburb of Elvet, 
and taking the footpath that runs sout:- 
ward under the cliffs on the right, the visitor 
reaches Houghall Manor, a red-tiled build- 
ing of the Elizabethan age, now occupied 
as a farmhouse. Further on, but upon 
the opposite side of the river, is Butterby, 
once, too, the site of a manor-house, of 
which nothing now remains save the 
picturesque gate-house. 


traces are even now to be seen in the 
vicinity. The existing remains of the 
Priory, which comprise the ruins of the 
church and the conventual buildings, are 
mainly in the Early English style. The 
doorway forming the western entrance 
to the church is a-fairly good example of 
its class. On the south side of the cloister 
garth is a crypt of early sixteenth century 
date, the groined roof of which is supported 
by a double colonnade of pillars. 

If in the neighbourhood of Pittington, 
which lies about four miles east of the 
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city, the tourist should by no means omit 
to visit its ancient parish church. Though 
in outward aspect a building of very 
unpretentious character, it is internally 
an architectural gem of the first order 
The special feature of the building is the 
beautiful arcade, dating from the close of 
the twelfth century, which forms the 
north aisle of the nave. It consists of a 
series of grooved and banded columns 
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village is in the Perpendicular style of 
architecture, and possesses a fine spire. 
Within, the most striking feature is the 
Lumley chantry, containing a remarkable 
series of monumental effigies of that an- 
cient and powerful family. Lumley 
Castle, their seat from time immemorial, 
is situated about a mile to the south-east 
of the village. Open to the public on 
certain days of the week, this ancient 
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The Ruins of the Priory of Finchale 


with elaborately sculptured capitals, the 
whole scheme of decoration being 
unusually rich even for Norman work, 
and indeed quite unique in effect. 
Chester-le-Street, six miles north of 
Durham, notwithstanding its somewhat 
squalid surroundings, deserves a visit, 
if only on account of its historical asso- 
ciations. What is now the site of the 
churchyard was formerly occupied by a 
Roman station, and here a number of 
interesting antiquities have from time to 
time been unearthed. The church of the 


baronial building is also well worthy of 


the traveller’s examination. 

Four miles south-west of Durham lies 
Brancepeth, celebrated in the page of 
history as the home of the Nevilles. 
The castle, which although still inhabited 
by their modern representatives, is open 
to the inspection of visitors, is a huge 
and stately building of medizval appear- 
ance, but for the most part of com- 
paratively recent date. It contains, how- 
ever, an interesting collection of relics of 
its ancient possessors, and its beautiful 
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and well-kept grounds are in themselves 
worthy of a visit. Near the castle stands 
the little church of Brancepeth, within the 
walls of which many members of the 
families of Bulmer and Neville lie interred. 
The building is of fifteenth century date, 
and in the Later Pointed style. A careful 
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It is of black oak, and is altogether 
a priceless example of its kind, the carving 
of its tabernacle work and panels being 
in the purest style of Gothic art. Besides 
the screen there are some other relics of old 
woodwork in the church, including the 
cover of the font, and a_ carved 
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Lumley Castle 


examination of the interior will richly 
repay the visitor. In the chancel there 
are several fine monumental effigies of 
the Nevilles, the figures of the knights 
being belted, spurred, and clad in com- 
plete armour, and their ladies attired in 
the costume of their day. The great 
object of interest is, however, the mag- 
nificent rood-screen, which still exists here 
intact and ina perfect state of preservation. 


muniment chest of truly exquisite work- 
manship. 

From Witton Gilbert railway station, 
which lies within a few minutes’ journey 
from Durham, a walk of about a mile 
through the fields brings the visitor to 
the ruins of Langley Hall. This in olden 
times was the seat of a branch of the 
family of Scrope. The buildings stand on 
the summit of a grassy hill or knoll in a 
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species of natural amphitheatre, girt about 
with high and wooded ground. The 
architecture of the existing remains is 
that of the fifteenth century. The eastern 
gable of the main building, containing 
what seems to have been the banqueting 
hall, is crowned externally by a machi- 
colated parapet, which is ornamented in 
an unusual manner with a row of sculp- 
tured shields. A good general view of 
the buildings is to be obtained from the 
south-east. These picturesque ruins are 
now in a state of great decay, and vegeta- 
tion is making further and rapid inroads 
on the already tottering walls. 

Another pleasant excursion may be 
made to Lanchester, distant about seven 
miles to the north-east of Durham. The 
two main objects of interest here are, in 
the village, the venerable parish church, 
and upon the neighbouring hill, the re- 
mains of the celebrated Roman camp or 
station. The former, likeso many more of 
the churches in this county, isof the Norman 
age. It possesses, among other features 
of pictorial interest, a semi-circular chan- 
cel arch, boldly and effectively sculptured 
in the style of art common to the buildings 
of that era. 

Of the Roman station, which has been 
strongly fortified with stone-built walls, 
there are considerable remains. On 
the southern side there is still visible 
a well-preserved section of the masonry 
standing almost intact, whilst on the west 
another portion of the wall, seven feet in 
height, is still to be seen. Within the 
area of the camp there are the remains of 
a strongly-built vault of semi-circular 
form which probably formed part of 
the buildings of the pretorium. Many 
Roman altars and _ inscribed stones 
have been found in _ this station, 
several of which are preserved in the 
Chapter Library at Durham. Two of 
these stones make mention of the Emperor 
Gordianus the Third, in whose reign, 
during the middle of the third century of 
our era, important works, including the con- 
struction of officers’ barracks and an arsenal. 
appear to have been in progress here. 

The Roman military road from the 
south, which passes a little to the east- 
ward of the camp, can be traced for a 
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considerable way down the hill in the 
direction of Durham. 

The little church at Dalton-'e-Dale, on 
the coast near Seaham, claims a brief 
notice. It has suffered much at the hands 
of a former age, and is now in a very ne- 
glected and dirty condition, but still 
retains one’or two features which render it 
worthy of examination. Among these 
may be noticed the font, of Decorated 
character, and a fifteenth century altar 
tomb, now whitewashed and sadly muti- 
lated, which supports the recumbent 
effigy of a knight in armour. 

At Bishop Auckland, which is reached 
by a brief journey by rail from Durham, 
the chief object of interest is the episcopal 
palace. A mile west of the town is the 
hamlet of Escomb, renowned for its tiny 
church of Saxon date. The interior will 
repay a visit, the rude and lofty chancel 
arch, and the traces of fresco painting on 
the walls of the nave being specially 
remarkable. 

To go somewhat further afield, the tour- 
ist will find the little town of Barnard 
Castle deserving of a place in his itinerary. 
It takes its name from the famous fortress 
of the Baliol family, an edifice of which, 
after the lapse of seven centuries, there are 
still extensive remains. The castle build- 
ings, which include a massive round tower 
of early Edwardian date, stand on the 
summit of a jagged cliff overlooking the 
River Tees. The situation is from a 
pictorial standpoint an admirable one ; 
and the artist and amateur photographer 
will find that good views of the ruins may 
be obtained both from the south bank of 
the Tees and from the rocks in the river 
bed on the opposite side of the water. 

The parish church of St. Mary, which 
stands at a little distance, from the 
market-place, though modernized, is not 
without its features of interest. In the 
market-place itself are several tenements 
of sixteenth or seventeenth century date, 
which on account of their quaint and 
picturesque appearance, forcibly appeal 
to the visitor’s notice. One in particular, 
known as Balgroves House, deserves 


mention as a fine specimen of a type of 
medieval street architecture now all too 
rare. MATTHEW WILSON. 
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Sarras: The City of the Soul 


By Her Grace the Duchess of Leeds 


who set out alone in search of 

the City of Sarras, where is the 

Place of Peace and the Garden 
of Delight. To do honour to the King 
she wore robes of royal purple and azure, 
embroidered with gold suns and silver 
stars ; and to appease the Warder of the 
Gate she flung round her neck a diamond 
chain, bearing a jewel of such brilliancy 
that where she walked a flame flowed 
before her steps, lighting up the way she 
trod. So magnificent was her aspect 
that people knelt as she passed, crying out : 

“Here comes the great Princess who 
wears a Jewel like a torch in the night. 
If one ray from its fire falls upon us our 
hearts will carry the flame of youth for 
ever.” 

When she saw this the Princess rejoiced, 
glorying in her beauty, and thought with 
pride on the splendid gift she would add 
to the treasures of the King; the gem 
that could turn night into day, and make 
rose-red the snow white walls and palaces 
of the city. 

On the third day of her progress she 
met a litter carried by slaves ; and in the 
litter lay a sick prince on his way to a 
place of healing. When he saw the ruby 
glowing on her breast, and making blood- 
red the way before her, as if the path ran 
wine, he cried out with a loud voice that 
for God’s sake she would give it to him. 

Long ago he had possessed just such a 
treasure, which he had bartered for vain 
toys, but now he was sick of a great 
desire to find it again and to feel the hot 
blood of youth in his veins. 

“It is the stone of Passion,” said the 
Princess, “‘ And I bring it to give to the 
King of Sarras, because it is of more worth 
than any of my jewels. See its depth and 
colour! And all around it throws a glow 
so warm that it draws the heart of the 
people to its wearer, and makes him 
mightier than Kings and Princes. I 
prize it for its beauty ; but I give it to you 
because I am strong and you are weak ; 


Tom was once a King’s daughter, 


and the cloak of magnificence shall be 
yours to wear with it.” 

The moment the diamond chain hung 
round his neck, and the gem burnt on 
his breast the Prince cast off his sickness, 
and went on his way like a warrior. 

But though the reflection burned before 
him like an oriflamme, behind him he 
left darkness, like smoke from a smoulder- 
ing fire; and suddenly the Princess saw 
that the very blaze of the jewel had 
dazzled her and guided her feet into the 
Way of Sorrow leading away from the 
City of her quest. 

A year later she set off again on her 
pilgrimage. And to do honour to the 
King she wore a robe coloured like the 
stems of pine-trees at sunset; and to 
appease the Warder of the Gate she hung 
round her neck a moon-coloured jewel 
on a chain of riven gold. 

This time the Princess went quickly 
on her way; and as there was no royal 
splendour to hinder her progress, she soon 
passed beyond the cities of her own King- 
dom, and came to where the plains were 
green with meadows and merry with 
running waters. A long way off rose the 
forests, and above the forests the hills, 
and on the heights of the hills, invisible 
in the blue air, stood the City of Sarras. 
No dazzling fire hid the path from her 
eyes ; but a soft radiance flowed around 
her, and the jewel shed music into her 
heart, moving her to delight in the long 
sunlit way. This was the stone of Love ; 
a royal gift for a royal King. 

But on the edge of the forest a beggar 
lay in the parched sand. His skin was 
black from the scorching sun, and his 
shepherd’s cloak of lambswool was rank 
from age. When the Princess passed 
in her red-gold gown, straight and fine 
like the trees of the forest, he held up his 
hands for alms ; and she sighed and looked 
away, because all through the day she 
had given largesse to beggars on the high 
road, and had come to the end of her 
store. 
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species of natural amphitheatre, girt about 
with high and wooded ground. The 
architecture of the existing remains is 
that of the fifteenth century. The eastern 
gable of the main building, containing 
what seems to have been the banqueting 
hall, is crowned externally by a machi- 
colated parapet, which is ornamented in 
an unusual manner with a row of sculp- 
tured shields. A good general view of 
the buildings is to be obtained from the 
south-east. These picturesque ruins are 
now in a state of great decay, and vegeta- 
tion is making further and rapid inroads 
on the already tottering walls. 

Another pleasant excursion may be 
made to Lanchester, distant about seven 
miles to the north-east of Durham. The 
two main objects of interest here are, in 
the village, the venerable parish church, 
and upon the neighbouring hill, the re- 
mains of the celebrated Roman camp or 
station. The former, likeso many more of 
the churches in this county, isof the Norman 
age. It possesses, among other features 
of pictorial interest, a semi-circular chan- 
cel arch, boldly and effectively sculptured 
in the style of art common to the buildings 
of that era. 


Of the Roman station, which has been 
strongly fortified with stone-built walls, 


there are considerable remains. On 
the southern side there is still visible 
a well-preserved section of the masonry 
standing almost intact, whilst on the west 
another portion of the wall, seven feef in 
height, is still to be seen. Within the 
area of the camp there are the remains of 
a strongly-built vault of semi-circular 
form which probably formed part of 
the buildings of the pretorium. Many 
Roman altars and _ inscribed stones 
have been found in _ this station, 
several of which are preserved in the 
Chapter Library at Durham. Two of 
these stones make mention of the Emperor 
Gordianus the Third, in whose reign, 
during the middle of the third century of 
our era, important works, including the con- 
struction of officers’ barracks and an arsenal. 
appear to have been in progress here. 
The Roman military road from the 
south, which passes a little to the east- 
ward of the camp, can be traced for a 
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considerable way down the hill in the 
direction of Durham. 

The little church at Dalton-'e-Dale, on 
the coast near Seaham, claims a brief 
notice. It has suffered much at the hands 
of a former age, and is now in a very ne- 
glected and dirty condition, but still 
retains one’or two features which render it 
worthy of examination. Among these 
may be noticed the font, of Decorated 
character, and a fifteenth century altar 
tomb, now whitewashed and sadly muti- 
lated, which supports the recumbent 
effigy of a knight in armour. 

At Bishop Auckland, which is reached 
by a brief journey by rail from Durham, 
the chief object of interest is the episcopal 
palace. A mile west of the town is the 
hamlet of Escomb, renowned for its tiny 
church of Saxon date. The interior will 
repay a visit, the rude and lofty chancel 
arch, and the traces of fresco painting on 
the walls of the nave being specially 
remarkable. 

To go somewhat further afield, the tour- 
ist will find the little town of Barnard 
Castle deserving of a place in his itinerary. 
It takes its name from the famous fortress 
of the Baliol family, an edifice of which, 
after the lapse of seven centuries, there are 
still extensive remains. The castle build- 
ings, which include a massive round tower 
of early Edwardian date, stand on the 
summit of a jagged cliff overlooking the 
River Tees. The situation is from a 
pictorial standpoint an admirable one; 
and the artist and amateur photographer 
will find that good views of the ruins may 
be obtained both from the south bank of 
the Tees and from the rocks in the river 
bed on the opposite side of the water. 

The parish church of St. Mary, which 
stands at a little distance, from the 
market-place, though modernized, is not 
without its features of interest. In the 
market-place itself are several tenements 
of sixteenth or seventeenth century date, 
which on account of their quaint and 
picturesque appearance, forcibly appeal 
to the visitor’s notice. One in particular, 
known as Balgroves House, deserves 
mention as a fine specimen of a type of 
medieval street architecture now all too 
rare. MATTHEW WILSON. 
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Sarras: The City of the Soul 


By Her Grace the Duchess of Leeds 


who set out alone in search of 

the City of Sarras, where is the 

Place of Peace and the Garden 
of Delight. To do honour to the King 
she wore robes of royal purple and azure, 
embroidered with gold suns and silver 
stars ; and to appease the Warder of the 
Gate she flung round her neck a diamond 
chain, bearing a jewel of such brilliancy 
that where she walked a flame flowed 
before her steps, lighting up the way she 
trod. So magnificent was her aspect 
that people knelt as she passed, crying out : 

“Here comes the great Princess who 
wears a Jewel like a torch in the night. 
If one ray from its fire falls upon us our 
hearts will carry the flame of youth for 
ever.” 

When she saw this the Princess rejoiced, 
glorying in her beauty, and thought with 
pride on the splendid gift she would add 
to the treasures of the King; the gem 
that could turn night into day, and make 
rose-red the snow white walls and palaces 
of the city. 

On the third day of her progress she 
met a litter carried by slaves ; and in the 
litter lay a sick prince on his way to a 
place of healing. When he saw the ruby 
glowing on her breast, and making blood- 
red the way before her, as if the path ran 
wine, he cried out with a loud voice that 
for God’s sake she would give it to him. 

Long ago he had possessed just such a 
treasure, which he had bartered for vain 
toys, but now he was sick of a great 
desire to find it again and to feel the hot 
blood of youth in his veins. 

“It is the stone of Passion,” said the 
Princess, ‘“‘ And I bring it to give to the 
King of Sarras, because it is of more worth 
than any of my jewels. See its depth and 
colour! And all around it throws a glow 
so warm that it draws the heart of the 
people to its wearer, and makes him 
mightier than Kings and Princes. I 
prize it for its beauty ; but I give it to you 
because I am strong and you are weak ; 


To we was once a King’s daughter, 





and the cloak of magnificence shall be 
yours to wear with it.” 

The moment the diamond chain hung 
round his neck, and the gem burnt on 
his breast the Prince cast off his sickness, 
and went on his way like a warrior. 

But though the reflection burned before 
him like an oriflamme, behind him he 
left darkness, like smoke from a smoulder- 
ing fire; and suddenly the Princess saw 
that the very blaze of the jewel had 
dazzled her and guided her feet into the 
Way of Sorrow leading away from the 
City of her quest. 

A year later she set off again on her 
pilgrimage. And to do honour to the 
King she wore a robe coloured like the 
stems of pine-trees at sunset; and to 
appease the Warder of the Gate she hung 
round her neck a moon-coloured jewel 
on a chain of riven gold. 

This time the Princess went quickly 
on her way; and as there was no royal 
splendour to hinder her progress, she soon 
passed beyond the cities of her own King- 
dom, and came to where the plains were 
green with meadows and merry with 
running waters. A long way off rose the 
forests, and above the forests the hills, 
and on the heights of the hills, invisible 
in the blue air, stood the City of Sarras. 
No dazzling fire hid the path from her 
eyes ; but a soft radiance flowed around 
her, and the jewel shed music into her 
heart, moving her to delight in the long 
sunlit way. This was the stone of Love ; 
a royal gift for a royal King. 

But on the edge of the forest a beggar 
lay in the parched sand. His skin was 
black from the scorching sun, and his 
shepherd’s cloak of lambswool was rank 
from age. When the Princess passed 
in her red-gold gown, straight and fine 
like the trees of the forest, he held up his 
hands for alms ; and she sighed and looked 
away, because all through the day she 
had given largesse to beggars on the high 
road, and had come to the end of her 
store. 
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Then a second time the beggar stretched 
out his hands ; and still she looked away, 
and said ° 

“Frien’ I have nothing left but the 
robe and the jewel I am taking to the 
King.” 

But her heart was heavy after she had 
‘spoken, and she turned and let a tear fall 
‘on his parched hand. 

Then he looked at her with the eyes 
of Beseeching ; and she flung round his 
neck the chain of gold and the moon- 
‘coloured gem, and over his wasted body 
the robe like the red-gold stems of the 
Pines. 

The moment the chain hung round his 
neck, and the moonstone shone on his 
breast, the limbs of the beggar became 
like those of a shepherd of the hills, and 
the eyes of Beseeching becames the eyes 
of Enlightenment ; and the light of them 
followed the Princess far into the dark 
ways of the forest. 

Now, to do honour to the King, the 
Princess had only the gown she wore, a 
veil of silver-green like olive woods under 
the moon; and to appease the Warder 
of the Gate only a gem of pale hues, pure 
and lucent as a cool well in a forest ; and 


it hung on a string of wonderful beads of 
all the colours of the rainbow. 

It was the least of her jewels, but the 
dearest, and she had kept it to wear 


before the King of Sarras. In childhood 
the gay necklace had been her plaything, 
and when it broke and the gaudy beads 
rolled like motes of the sun over her 
cradle, she would laugh, and catching 
them one by one, string them together 
again. 

The gem was a priceless boon to a 
traveller ; for it had power, even on the 
darkest night, of casting light upon dis- 
tant places and fair hidden things ; and 
he who wore it could see afar off, invisible 
to other eyes, the well in the desert, 
the oasis in the wilderness, and the gleam 
of cornfields on the edge of impenetrable 
forests. 

Days and days passed whilst the Prin- 
cess wandered through the endless world 
of trees. Fresh snow had softened the 
frozen hills, and new blossoms wakened 
in the valleys, and summer roses had 
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reddened and grown pale again ; but still 
the forest closed round her, and the City 
of her desire was as far off as when she 
had started. 

Yet each day she set forth with a light 
heart to follow some new resplendent 
vision ; gleams that seemed to come from 
a green world beyond the forest, breezes 
wafted from the high hills, or clear sounds 
that were like chimes from the great bells 
of the city. And though the end was 
illusion, and the green glimmerings rose 
from bog and morass, and the breezes 
oozed from the chill mouths of dark caverns 
and the calling chimes were but delu- 
sive bird-cries echoing from tree to tree, 
the Princess never lost faith in the 
power of her jewel to point out the 
way. 

But one day robbers fell upon her, and 
tearing the green gown from her body 
and the jewel fiom her breast, left her 
senseless in a glade, above which the trees 
grew so densely, that scarcely a glimmer of 
light could penetrate their tangled branches. 
When they saw the Princess lying like 
one dead fear seized the thieves; for 
though she was so small and white under 
the tall black trees she looked more like 
a King’s daughter in her nakedness than 
in the silver-green veil, or in the red-gold 
robe, or in the cloak of royal purple. Nor 
had they profit of the Jewel, for they 
flung it away as a bit of glass ; but they 
took with them the many-coloured string 
of illusion on which it had hung. 

When the Princess woke from her 
swoon it was night, and between the sway- 
ing tops of the trees floated a little new 
moon; but being so small and out of 
reach, it brought no comfort to her 
soul. The wings of her desire were 
broken. 

As she lay lamenting her wasted days, 
some slaves, carrying a litter, came 
stumbling through the forest glade, crash- 
ing through the branches that barred 
their way. In the litter lay a sick Prince 
travelling to a place of healing, and the 
Princess knew him for the Prince to whom, 
long ago, she had given her royal robes 
and the flaming ruby. 

All ragged and stained were the robes, 
and on his breast the Jewel flickered in 








Then she looked up. And lo! a straight wide path lay before them 
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and out, now red now black, like a dying 
coal. Where he passed he left a smoke 
as of smouldering ashes, and his voice, 
crying for balm to ease his anguish, 
thrilled through the silent forest long 
after he was out of sight. 

Soon the young moon drifted behind 
the trees, and it seemed to the Princess 
that she had fallen into the eternal dark- 
ness. So deep was her slumber that she 
did not mark the slow _ passing of the 
night, or the pale dawn flowing into the 
forest between the trunks of the trees. 
lsut when she opened her eyes to the 
morning she saw that on the cool river 
of light came one like a King’s son, wear- 
ing a robe like the red-gold stems of the 
Pines at set of sun. 

When he saw her lying there forlorn 
he threw over her his red robe, and stood 
beside her like a strong shepherd of the 
hills, and gazed upon her with the eyes 
of Enlightenment. And his voice was 
like the murmuring of a cool river of 
light. 

“Soul of my Soul!” he said, “ And 
Heart of my Heart! By my great 
strength and by the light of my love I 
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would carry you to the City of Healing 
and the Garden of Delight had I but the 
stone of Hope to point out the way ”’ 
Then, casting about for water to revive 
her, his eyes fell on a clear pool in a hollow 
of the glade, and lifting her in his arms 
he carried her down the thorny way, 
trampling down the brambles, and shield- 
ing her from the straggling branches. 
But as they drew near to the pool it shrank 
into a shallow well, and when he stooped 
down to gather water in the hollow of 
his hand, there was nothing there but a 
pale gem the colour of quiet waters in a 
still place. 
Then he whispered, and his voice was 
like the murmuring of a cool river of light ; 
“Heart of my Heart, and Soul of my 
Soul! Behold! the city of Desire.” 
Then she lookedup. Andlo! astraight 
wide path lay before them. And beyond 
the red stems of the Pines, and behind 
the green veil of the trees, and above the 
blue haze of the sun they saw a white- 
walled city on a hill. And up the shin- 
ing road they went together, hand in 
hand, the King’s daughter and the Shep- 
herd, who looked like a King’s son. 
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Sadness and Sun 


My heart is sad—Hark! all the world is sighing, 
And Heaven’s eyes seem dark with unshed tears ; 
Grey cloud-seas veil the glowing Sun-god’s dying, 
And through the dusk no Star of Hope appears ; 
The lonely wind is crying, ever crying 


A sob-song of the cheerless coming years. 


My heart is glad—Hark! all the world is singing, 
The Moon of Golden Dreams now waxes bright, 


And magic beams o’er moor and mead is flinging ; 
The breaths that lurk ’twixt moss and lilies white 
Soft breezes from the dusky woods are bringing : 
—A streamlet laughs amidst the hush of Night.— 





N. HvuTcHISON. 


























May 7th, 2nd Sunday after Easter. 


HE SITTETH AT THE RIGHT HAND oF Gob. 
His MAJEsTY. 


4 HE Lord said unto my Lord, Sit 
| Thou on my right hand, until I 
have made thy foes thy foot- 
stool of thy feet.” This is a 
quotation from an ancient Messianic 
Psalm. Our Lord said that David said it, 
being taughi by the Holy Spirit ; and out 
of it He made a puzzle, which His wily foes 
could not answer without making admis- 
sions, which would concede His claims. 

“What think you about the Christ ? 
Whose Son is He?” “ David’s,” they 
replied. ‘ How then,” He asked, “ does 
David call Him Lord? For if he calls 
Him Lord, how can He be his Son?” 
(Ps. cx. 1; Matt. xxii. 41). No one could 
say a word in reply, nor, from that day 
forth, did any one venture to put a ques- 
tion to Him. 

But what dignity is here! The right 
hand is always the place of dignity and 
honour. To sit at the right hand of the 
King is the privilege of the Queen or eldest 
son, of the Vice-regent or Favourite : and 
tc be invited to sit at the right hand of 
Jehovah, this can only belong to “ the 
Man that is His fellow.” To which of 
the Angels has He ever said, “ Sit at My 
right hand, till I make thy foes a footstool 
for thy feet ?”’ (Heb. i. 13). They are 
ministering spirits, sent forth to render 
service for the benefit of them, who, 
before long, will inherit salvation: but 
to the Son He saith: “Thy throne, O 
God, is for ever and ever.” 

When, therefore, in the Creed, we avow 
our belief that He who was known as 
Jesus of Nazareth now sitteth at the right 
hand ot God, we acknowledge as clearly 
as words can do it that He is God, and that 
the Father has crowned Him with glory 
and honour. 

Of course if we admit that Jesus Christ 
is all this, it becomes us to give Him 
reverence. He is our Brother, but He is 
our God. We must not only be orthodox 
in Creed, but becoming in behaviour and 
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speech. It does not follow that those who 
bow their heads at each mention of His 
name are superior in these respects to 
those who do not literally conform to such 
observance; but it becomes us all to 
remember that His Name is above every 
name, that in the Name of Jesus every 
knee shéuld bow and every tongue confess 
that He is Lord to the Glory of God the 
Father. Nothing glorifies the Father 
more absolutely than this loyal and 
constant recognition of the glory of His 
Son. 

There are several practices which such 
a recognition will enforce. We shall for 
the most part avoid speaking of Him 
familiarly by the human name of Jesus, 
and shall either prefix the title Lord, or 
follow it by Christ, the Hebrew term for 
the Messianic King. We shall adopt a 
reverential posture when we address Him, 
either standing or kneeling, but not lolling 
listlessly. We shall obey ‘His precept 
with careful obedience, lest He should 
upbraid us as He did the chosen people, 
saying, “If I be King, where is Mine 
honour ?”’ 

Some men, whom we know, and who 
cannot be accused of cant or weakness, are 
so inspired with their conception of the 
Glorious Exaltation of their Master, that 
they seem to be always courteous, standing 
in His Presence, with uncovered heads, 
and something of His dignity passes into 
their demeanor. 

Emerson remarks of the English Cathe- 
drals that their custodians by habitual 
contemplation of the stately beauty 
around them, become imbued with a 
certain stateliness of mien, which well 
becomes them; and certainly it is im- 
possible for the mind to dwell constantly 
on the glories of Jesus without becoming 
changed from glory to glory, by the Spirit 
of the Lord. 

What an inspiring thought is here, that 
He whom we know as our Kinsman and 
Friend, is in the midst of the throne, 
possessed of infinite power, wisdom, and 
love. Our human nature ranks highest in 
the universe of created things. We are 
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brethren of the King, and when we pray, 
we speak into the ear of One before whom 
the four living creatures, emblems of the 
highest intelligence and the twenty-four 
elders fall down, saying, ‘Thou art 
worthy.” 


May 14th, 3rd Sunday after Easter. 


HE SITTETH AT THE RIGHT HAND OF GOD. 
His ENERGY. 


The Right Hand is the symbol of the 
putting forth of Power. The Psalms 
abound with such words as these: 

“ Thy right hand, O Lord, is glorious in 

power ; 
Thy right hand, O Lord, has dashed in 
pieces the enemy.” 


“ The right hand of the Lord 1s exalted : 
The right hand of the Lord doeth 
valiantly.” 

This is only a figure of speech. God is 
not to be localised at any one spot in His 
boundless universe. He is everywhere, 
and He is equally everywhere. Every 
part of the wide creation is equally His 
throne, and equally the place of His right 
hand. This is the inner secret on which 


Faith builds her reckonings. 
Wherever there is the putting forth of 
Divine energy, you have the operation of 


the right hand of the Most High. Whena 
sparrow falls to the ground in the forest 
depths, it is there. When a little child is 
suddenly withdrawn from peril, it is there. 
When a faithless disciple is about to sink 
into the depths of the lake, it is there to 
catch and uphold him. If we take the 
wings of the morning, and dwell in the 
uttermost parts of the sea; even there 
shall His hand lead us, and His right hand 
shall hold us. He caused His glorious 
arm to go at the right hand of Moses, 
dividing the water before them, to make 
Himself a glorious name. Whenever the 
Prophets and Seers of the Hebrew Com- 
monwealth come across an urgent need 
for the Divine Interference, they did not 
hesitate to bid the Almighty pluck His 
right hand from His bosom in order to 
deliver and avenge. ‘“ Awake, awake, 
oh arm of the Lord!” 

We are therefore quite prepared for the 
announcement of the Evangelist, that 
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when our Lord had finished His instruc- 
tions to His disciples, he was received up 
and continued to co-operate and work 
with them, as they went everywhere 
preaching His word. So deeply in- 
wrought into their consciousness was this 
conception, that when the Apostles had 
returned to their own company from the 
remonstrances and threatenings of their 
foes, they asked the Lord to stretch forth 
His hand and do wonders and signs in the 
sight of the people. 

There are two significant expressions in 
the Book of the Acts. It begins some- 
thing in this strain: “In my former 
treatise, the third Gospel, I dealt with all 
that Jesus did and taught as a beginning.”’ 
Notice the careful wording which the 
beloved physician adopts. He does not 
admit that the death of our Lord put an 
end to His mighty deeds, but that when 
the Heavens received Him out of their 
sight, He was only just beginning to make 
His mighty power known. He sits at the 
right hand of God, ever going forth in its 
company to do great things for His people. 

We are told also in Acts II. 47, that 
“ the Lord added to the Church daily such 
as should be saved.” Notice it is said 
that the Lord did this great and blessed 
thing. Not only does He do according 
to His will, in the army of heaven, and 
among the inhabitants of the earth, but 
when a dying but penitent malefactor is 
lifted from a scaffold to the Paradise of 
God, whenever the tears of broken hearts 
have to be wiped away, whenever the lips 
of the Messenger have to be touched with 
a live coa] from off the altar, whenever a 
brand has to be plucked from the burning, 
whenever a Saul has to be arrested on his 
murderous path in answer to the prayers 
of an Ananias, there the right hand of God 
is going forth in its might or soft gentle- 
ness, and Jesus Christ is the Alpha and 
Omega, Beginning and End, All in all, 
in its operations. 

Sometimes we are told that He worked 
by His servants, and.sometimes with (Acts 
xv. 4 and 12). The first preposition 
suggests instrumentality, the second co- 
operation. But each confirms the thought 
that Jesus is the right hand of the Most 
High. He is the energy of God, whether 
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in Creation, Providence, the Evolutions 
of human history, or Redemption. 

Let us not think of ourselves, then, as 
standing alone, like Athanasius against 
the whole world. If we are only doing 
His will in His way, we may reckon on 
Him with absolute certitude. Never 
betore the time, and never behind, He will 
come riding upon a cherub, and flying on 
the wings of the wind. 


May 21st, 4th Sunday after Easter. 


HE SITTETH AT THE RIGHT HAND oF Gop. 
His FINISHED WoRK. 


This is the point on which the Whiter 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews insists. 
The great point of that marvellous treatise 
is to prove the superiority of Christianity 
to the old Levitical rites. Amongst other 
proofs he adduces the contrast between 
the wearisome reiteration of the olden 
sacrifices, which proved their inefficiency 
by their incessant repetition, with the 
“once for all” finished work of Christ. 

The sacrifices were offered “ year by 
year continually”’ (x. 1;) “there was 
therefore a remembrance made of this 
every year,” (3); ‘‘ every priest stood in 
his daily ministry, offering oftentimes the 
same sacrifices” (11). “‘ But this Man, 
after he had offered one sacrifice for sins, 
for ever sat down on the right hand of 
God” (12). It might be rendered, “‘ He 
for ever sat down.” “ For by one offer- 
ing He hath perfected for ever them that 
are being sanctified ’’ (14). 

In this remarkable passage, the whole 
gist of the argument turns on the con- 
trasted attitudes of the priests, and the 
Priest. There were no seats in the 
Tabernacle or Temple ; no provision was 
made for sitting; the ministrants must 
perforce be on their feet, for their work was 
never done. Year after year, century 
after century, the unceasing stream of 
penitents, driven with contrition for the 
same sins, flowed through the holy places. 

But when Jesus said, “It is finished,” 
the work of Redemption to which He had 
put His Hand when He arose from the 
bosom of the Father was completed ; so 
far at least as God’s side was concerned. 

As we compare the Gospels, we find that 
these memorable words were spoken 


“with a loud voice.” It was, in fact, the 
shout of aconqueror. Finished, the types 
and shadows of the Jewish ritual. 
Finished, the long line of prophecies, 
closed like gates behind the King as He 
passed through. Finished, the work which 
the Father had given Him to do. Finished 
the ransom—price of man’s redemption.. 
Finished, the putting away of sin. “ Now 
once in the end of the ages He was mani- 
fested to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
Himself. Christ was once offered 
to bear the sins of the many” (Heb. ix. 
26, 28). 

This is a redeemed world. Something 
definite was done for it when Jesus died. 
He achieved our emancipation from the 
condemnation and thrall in which out race 
has involved itself, though the application 
of His mighty work on our behalf must 
largely depend on each man’s repentance, 
faith, and appropriation. The debt is: 
paid, but we must listen to the trumpet 
of jubilee, and go forth from the house of 
the creditor. We must believe that we 
have sold ourselves for nought, and have 
been redeemed without money. “ Turn 
you to the stronghold, ye prisoners of hope, 
even to-day I declare that I will render 
double unto thee.”’ 

Once in conversation with an aged 
Christian minister, to my great surprise I 
discovered that he was accustomed eaeh 
day to confess all the sins of which he 
retained the recollection, as far back as his 
thoughts could travel. It was astounding. 
This is clearly not the divine method. 
God casts the sins of His children behind 
Him into the depths of the sea; blots. 
them out; remembers them no more. 
“ If we confess our sins, He is faithful and 
just ’—faithful to His promises, and 
righteous to Jesus Christ,—‘‘ to forgive 
us our sins.”’ 

What can all this mean, except that we 
too may enter into His rest. As He 
sat, we may sit. As He ceased from His. 
works, so may we from ours. We may sit 
together with Him in the heavenlies. 
“Let us draw near with a true heart, in 
full assurance of faith, having our hearts 
sprinkled from an evil conscience.’”’ So. 
long as Jesus retains His seat, we may 
possess ourselves in peace. 
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May 28th, 5th Sunday after Easter. 
HE SITTETH ON THE RIGHT HAND oF Gob. 
His EXPECTATION. 

This is the centre of the great argument 
of 1 Cor. xv. 25. ‘‘ He must reign,” i.e., 
He must continue seated on the Throne, 
until the Father shall have put all things 
under His feet (Ps. viii. 6; cx. 1). Even 
the last enemy Death will be placed by 
the Father under the feet of the Son. The 
proud neck of the all-conqueror must 
become the footstool of the feet, which 
were pierced hy him with the rugged iron 
of the Cross. 

Of course, when it is said that all things 
are to be subjected unto Him, it must be 
clearly understood that the Father Him- 
self must be excepted. But when the 
whole universe has been made subject 
unto Him, then the Son also Himself shall 
become subject to Him who has granted 
Him so marvellous a supremacy, and God 
shall be All in all. “ Then,” as Bengel 
puts it, ‘ all creatures will be able to say, 
God is everything to me.”’ 

The attitude of Christ is therefore one 
of calm expectancy. The Father said, 
“ Ask of me, and I will give Thee the 
heathen for Thine inheritance and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for Thy 
possession.” 

Our Lord has asked, and in reply the 
Father has bidden Him sit at His right 
hand, whilst He subdues the principalities 
and powers of the Heavenly Places. The 
task seems impossible, and the more so, 
because God refuses to avail Himself of 
the Divine attribute of omnipotence. He 
will conquer by moral and spiritual means, 
though it may take millenniums. But 
silently, slowly, and surely, the process of 
subjugation is going on. 

Granted that enormous wrongs are still 
perpetrated by man against his fellow, 
‘that war and lust and crime with linked 
hands ravage vast tracts of territory, and 
that the floods of misrule and rebellion lift 
up their voices; granted that the kings 
and princes of the world are gathered 
together against the Lord and against His 
‘Christ; yet they are only doing what- 
-soever God’s hand and counsel determined 
before to be done. Their very fury is 


.another step in the direction of their final 
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subjugation. 


Every plunge fastens the 
noose more securely round their necks 


(Acts iv. 28). They dig pits into which 
they fall themselves. 

Examination by torture is a thing of the 
past. The sports of the people are less 
debasing, for even in Spain the bull-fight 
is decaying. Society is more careful of 
girl and child life. A victorious foe feels 
it incumbent to care for the wounded of 
the vanquished. Arbitration Treaties fill 
the air. The Public Press is quick to 
expose wrong-doing. The evils of over- 
crowding receive the attention and engage 
the sympathy of our foremost men. 
Abominable inhumanity is not permitted 
to pass unchallenged, as witness the late 
diabolical outrages on the natives of the 
Congo-Balolo territory. 

When compelled by the lords of the 
Inquisition to recount his discovery that 
the earth moved round the sun, and to 
accept their theory that it was stationary, 
Galileo muttered between his teeth, yet it 
moves ; so in the teeth of those who 
indulge in their pessimistic assertions that 
things are waxing worse, we reiterate our 
conviction that God’s purpose is quietly 
moving on, and bringing about that new 
Heavens and new Earth, in which dwelleth 
Righteousness. 

Meanwhile Christ sits and waits. It is 
to this attitude that the Beloved Apostle 
alludes, when he says, that we are par- 
takers in the sorrows, the Kingship, and 
the patient endurance of Jesus (Rev. i. 9). 

We sometimes say to each other, ‘‘ How 
can He bear to see all the horror and 
misery of this poor world!’ He sees not 
yet all things put under Him—that is 
most surely true. But He sees that they 
will be (Heb. ii. 9, etc.). He beholds the 
emancipated race, the far-off interest of 
tears, the joyful harvest, and it nerves 
Him to endure. 

In patience He possesses His soul, 
because He sees that all things are working 
for good. He knows that the Father will 
not fail nor be discouraged till He have 
set judgment in the earth. Already He 
hears singing across the field of battle the 
refrain, ‘‘The Kingdoms of this world 
are become the Kingdoms of our Lord, and 
of His Christ, and He shall reign for ever.” 
F, B. MEYER. 
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Recollections of a Literary Life 


IIf 


the forties, I am struck by the 
number of writers whose first work, 
of if not their first, some solitary 
piece of work, suddenly crowned them 
with laurels. Thus, Tom Hood wrote 
“The Song of the Shirt,’’ and awoke one 
morning to find himself famous. King- 
lake gave to the world “ Eothen” (cer 
tainly, he is said to have taken nine year 
in preparing it for publication), and the 
perfection of its style as a book of travel 
was at once recognised. .In the same 
decade Kingsley brought out his ‘‘ Alton 
Locke,” Clough his brilliant’ burlesque, 
“The Bothie of Tober-na-vuolich.”’ Mrv. 
Gaskell and Charlotte Bronté the most 
noted of their novels—‘‘ Mary Barton” 
and “‘ Jane Eyre,”’ which had a European 
reputation, Sir Arthur Helps his “ Friends 
in Council,” Ruskin his ‘ Modern Paint- 
ers.” Even examples of foreign literature, 
which one would have thought not par- 
ticularly to English taste, appeared to 
take the reading world by storm, as in the 
case of Dumas’s “ Monte Christo”’ and 
George Sand’s ‘‘Consuelo.” The great 
biography of the day was Stanley’s 
“Life of Thomas Arnold,” which im- 
pressed me greatly when I read it a little 
later in my life. 
The mass of these well-known names 
remained, with a few exceptions, only 
names to me so far as personal contact 
or acquaintance was concerned. Charles 
Kingsley having read, a good many years 
subsequently, an article I had occasion to 
write in a periodical of the day on a 
gipsy camp established near Edinburgh 
in: the winter of 1869-70, took the pains 
to write to the publisher in corroboration 
ofifiyaccount. He gave an explanation of 
an answer which had astonished a friend, 
who on a Sunday evening had read a 
psalm in one of the gipsy tents, and had 
put a question with regard to “ the King 


r looking back on those eight years of 


of Glory,” to which a gipsy had remarked 
with conviction that he was the Devil. 

Charles Kingsley wrote that the reply 
was a natural one in accordance with the 
gipsy creed, which held, like some other 
ancient creeds, that the world was ruled 
by a great power which had an evil as 
well as a good side—in short, that God 
and the Devil were one. 

To Sir Arthur Helps, whose “‘ Realmah ” 
I had enjoyed, I was introduced in his 


‘rooms at Whitehall (he was then Clerk of 


the Council). He was kindly receiving 
a company come to see from the windows 
the Czar of Russia, the grandfather of the 
present Czar, whose daughter had been 
recently married to the Duke of Edin- 
burgh. The Czar was driving with her 
and, I think, the Princess of Wales and the 
Duke of Edinburgh in a royal cortége 
bound for a banquet given by the Lord 
Mayor at the Guildhall. Franked by my 
publisher, I shared the privilege of being 
one of Sir Arthur’s guests. My recollec- 
tion of him is of a man of slight, somewhat 
insignificant physique, with a worn, bi- 
zarre face, wearing the kindliest of smiles. 
It was easy to see in him the benevolence 
of the country gentleman who kept in 
his house a small circulating library for 
the benefit of his poorer country neigh- 
bours, the earnest champion of some 
protégé for whom he desired a favour 
from the Prince of Wales, and so attended 
the Prince’s levée in a bitterly cold east 
wind, which caught his delicate lungs, 
and caused the illness of which he died in 
the course of a few days. With too much 
reason to dread the sudden changes of 
the weather, it was he who likened the 
fitful sunshine of an English spring to the 
smile of a false man. Travelling once 
through the interminable forests and 
across the vast steppes of Russia, he 
beguiled the monotony of the way by 
calling to mind a succession of English 
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poets—Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Byron, 
etc., and ascertaining how much he could 
remember of the work of each. 

In the early eighties I heard Ruskin 
deliver a series of lectures in Oxford, with 
which he had many associations, where 
he held the chair of Slade Professor and 
enriched its collection with his usual 
generosity, bestowing valuable gifts of 
sketches by Turner and the great Italian 
masters. He had brought out most of 
his best work down to his stirring ‘‘ Fors 
Clavigera.” His prime was well past. 
The cloud was descending upon him 
which depressed him 
with the conviction 
that he had been able 
to do little good, and 


darkened his latter 
days. In appearance 
he was an_ elderly 


gentleman with very 
biight blue eyes and 
brown hair falling in 
rather a heavy mass 
on his forehead. He 
had a habit of walk- 
ng with his hands 
clasped behind him, 
under the sleeves of 
his Professor’s gown, 
and his head slightly 
pushed forward. 
Ruskin lectured with- 
out notes, speaking 
almost _conversation- 
ally. Occasionally he 
said a fine thing, but 
to those who had heard him in his younger 
days there was a grievous falling off, which 
might have been lessened, it was argued, 
if he would have consented to write and 
read his lectures. Now and again I have 
encountered isolated survivals of the influ- 
ence he once exercised in Oxford when he 
persuaded a band of enthusiastic followers 
—undergraduates—to withdraw their 
youthful strength and energy from the 
sports to which they were devoted, and 
to spend their zeal on a useful piece of 
work—the making of a stretch of road 
which was in a bad state, in the near 
vicinity—so that the lads might pay their 
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homage to honest labour and leave the 
earth the better for them. The move- 
ment lasted for more than a year and, 
I need not say, provoked much criticism 
and no little ridicule. The offence taken 
by the road-makers, pure and simple, who 
seemed to see their business taken from 
them, and the inferior work done on the 
road, being the points chiefly satirized. 
But I have observed among the few 
survivors of those who joined in, or looked 
on, at the heroic attempt for the most 
part a peculiar tenderness for the time, 
the act, and the leader who inspired it. 
Now nearly all that 
remains in Oxford 
specially connected 
with Ruskin are his 
gifts to the Slade School 
and the College for 
working men, founded 
on some of his princi- 
ples, and bearing his 
name. 

Before the end of 
those eight years of 
growth and leisure 
several of my sisters 
had gone as_ gover- 
nesses, and my brother 
was one of the army 
of young civil engin- 
eers who, theodolite on 
shoulder, were travers- 
ing the length and 
breadth of the land in 
the days of “ the Rail- 
way Mania.” The old 
home was comparatively deserted, and of 
those who remained—two of my sisters and 
myself—it was thought advisable that we 
should open a school for girls in our native 
town, and this we conducted for twenty- 
one years. 

That quiet little county town, the seat 
of the law courts, was by no means of 
yesterday. Down to my day there existed 
a building in it known as the “ Temple 
Tenement,” which paid no taxes because 
it stood on the privileged site of what 
had been a preceptory of the Knights 
Templars. On the Castle Hill, where not 


a stone of the Castle remained, had been 
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played Sir David Lindsay’s “Satire of 
the Three Estates,” an important factor 
in bringing about the Reformation. Ona 
gravestone in the churchyard is a 
carved hand, a token that a hand of 
David Hackston, of Rathillet, concerned in 
the murder of Archbishop Sharp, lies below. 

One of the houses in which we stayed was 
Balmerino House, the reputed birthplace 
of Lord Campbell, and the town house 
of that Lord Balmerino who was beheaded 
on Tower Hill, along with Lord Kilmar- 
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The townspeople were a little apt to 
hug themselves on their freedom from 
trade, with its noise, bustle, and dirt. 
Critics on the opposite side of the 
question asserted that a cannon might 
be fired up the principal street without 
much risk to the pedestrians, so few 
and far between were they. The Provost 
Town Council had, at a certain epoch, 
removed and given away their old 
‘“mercat cross,” but the name still sur- 
vived at the junction of the three principal 





The Great Exhibition of 185: 


(From a contemporary engraving) 


nock, for hisshare in the rebellion of 1745. 
. In my father and mother’s day, during 
the Peninsular War, a detachment of the 
officers on parole—among the French 
prisoners quartered in Scotland—were 
lodged in the town, while a number of the 
rank and file were kept in Perth. In 
gratitude to the inhabitants of the 
town for their hospitality, the French 
officers had a small theatre built as a 
gift to their friends. But the donors were 
only permitted to act in it once before 
their removal; their intimacy with the 
natives, with whom one or two had inter- 
married, was regarded by some people 
as verging on danger. 


streets. Another trace of old usages 
lingered in the assemblage there every 
morning of a group of fish carts from 
which there was a sale of fish. But, 
though deficient in commercial enter- 
prise, the little town, prettily situated 
by its quiet little river, taking into con- 
sideration its size and the number of its 
inhabitants—not more than seven thou- 
sand—was in the front rank where intel- 
lectual activity was concerned. It had its 
good library and coffee room, its theatre 
(capable of being potent for good or ill) 
which the best Edinburgh actors visited 
from time to time, and its keen political 
contests when the election of a member 
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took place. I imagine the town lost a 
little of its intellectual character in later 
days when railways superseded the 
coaches, when the little theatre was 
withdrawn from its original purpose 
and was changed into a not very suitable 
additional schoolroom. I hesitate to give 
another reason, because so many people 
may disagree with my premises. But 
it is a fact that the community took 
a prolonged musical fit, when choral 
unions and practisings superseded, in a 
measure, histrionic representations, read- 
ings, lectures, and such gatherings. 

The fifties were 
ushered in by the first 
great Exhibition in 
Hyde Park, in which 
all the world, in 
addition to the’ Queen 
and the PrinceConsort, 
rejoiced, as likely to 
give an immense impe- 
tus to trade, and as the 
harbinger of a con- 
tinuance of European 
peace which, dating 
from Waterloo, had 
already lasted thirty 
years —according to 
Harriet Martineau’s 
history. But alas! for 
human hopes, in two 
or three more years 
the Crimean War was 
raging. 

To those to whom it 
addresses itself irre- 
sistibly, that poem of 
Tennyson’s which will always be the 
greatest, ‘In Memoriam,” appeared in 
1850. It was published anonymously, 
and was mentioned cursorily in one 
review, as “some religious verses written 
apparently by an officer’s widow.” I 
was as stupid as that reviewer, for, 
though it was introduced to me by the 
warm praise of a friend, I was then so 
far from appreciating or understanding 
it that I had the audacity and the 
humiliatingly bad taste to turn away 
from it, comparing it slightingly to 
Young’s “Night Thoughts.” It was 
not till my dark days came that I clung 
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to it next to the Bible, as expressing with 
unapproachable beauty and tenderness 
every phase of human sorrow, together 
with a Christian’s struggling, expanding 
faith and hope. 

My personal knowledge of Tennyson is 
confined to having seen him many times 
during a summer visit, more than twenty 
years later in my life, to Hazelmere, while 
he was staying at his country house on 
the neighbouring Downs. A big, clumsy- 
looking man, with rugged features so 
weather-beaten as to make his uncon- 
ventional dress look its shabbiest, one 
could not fail to re- 
cognise him after he 
had once been pointed 
out. A good deal is 
said and written to- 
day of his bluntness, . 
his rudeness even, his 
hatred of any notice 
taken of him or any in- 
trusion on his privacy. 
My minimum of ex- 
perience is slightly 
different. Accustomed 
to meet him driving 
or walking most days, 
I began to take the 
encounter as a matter 
of course, and forgot 
what an event it was 
to a cousin who was 
accompanying me in 
my walk. My short 
sight only distinguish- 
ing him when he was 
near at hand, I said in 
an undertone just as he was passing us, 
“There is Tennyson!” and felt inclined 
to stand aghast on my own account, when, 
in her pleasure and surprise, she stood 
stock still, almost in his path, echoing the 
word “Tennyson!” It was impossible 
for him not to realize the situation, but 
the only feeling he showed was by an 
amused smile. She went alone to get 
a glimpse of his house and entered a 
summer house which commanded a fine 
view, and was open to the public. To her 
great good fortune, as she considered it, 
Tennyson came in with a friend to whom 
he was talking, and she was delighted 
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when he spoke to the dog which accom- 
panied her, and I fancy said a word or 
two in its praise. 

Not long after we started the school my 
first story was published, but it did not 
come soon enough for my father to see it 
in book form, as, during his last illness, 
he longed to do. He died in the month 
of July, and the book did not appear till 
November. Oddly enough its appearance 
(poor, simple, wholly pacific book !) was 
delayed by the state funeral of the Duke 
of Wellington—full accounts of which 
filled the newspapers 
and magazines 
(there were not so 
many in those days) 
for some time both 
before and after the 
ceremony. My father 
remembered having 
seen the Iron Duke 
riding to Westmins- 
ter, and giving a 
military salute in 
return for the re- 
spectful greeting he 
,eceived. But the 
Duke never gratified 
the Scotch by coming 
to Scotland. I only 
saw the little room in 
Walmer Castle where 
he died, and _ the 
camp bed of which 
he was wont to say 
that when a man 
wanted to turn over 
it was time for him 
to turn out. 

My first and my second book accepted 
by the same publisher, were sold on the 
system of half profits, with an additional 
small sum of money to be paid by the 
publisher if the sale attained a certain 
amount. Neither of the books was a 
commercial success, though the reviews 
were fairly good. But that was what 
Germans would have called the “ bloom- 
ing time” in English literature—notably 
so in English fiction—when every day 
fresh names of mark were being inscribed 
upon the roll, ina wide-reaching field that 
stretched from Charles Reade to Miss 
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Yonge. In two of the newcomers I took 
a deep interest—in Mrs. Oliphant, as 
represented by her “ Passages in the Life 
of Mistress Margaret Maitland,” and in 
Miss Mulock for her “‘ John Halifax.” 

Mrs. Oliphant I met many years after- 
wards while she was staying in St. 
Andrews, near her friends — Principal 
Tulloch and his family—with whom I also 
had a pleasant acquaintance. I found her 
silent and reserved, clearly engrossed by 
her work. Short and inclined to be stout, 
she must have been pretty in her youth, 
in spite of the defect 
of her upper jaw, pro- 
jecting sufficiently 
for the teeth to be 
prominent, resting on 
the lower lip. She 
had delicate features, 
a vivid complexion 
and fine brown eyes. 
In the dedication of 
a book to a friend 
whose short life was 
then full of sunshine, 
Mrs. Oliphant refers 
to herself as to one 
whose life was in the 
shade. Her early 
surroundings — apart 
from the devotion 
subsisting between 
mother and daughter 
—were uncongenial, 
her brothers’ careers 
were eclipsed in turn. 
Marrying while still 
young, her husband 
died and left her, in 
a foreign country, with three little 
children and two thousand pounds of 
debt. Working through all faithfully 
and unremittingly, she saw her children 
fail and die one after the other. Of 
her fine and varied writing nothing is so 
candid and pathetic as her autobiography. 
She was, indeed, “‘a valiant woman of 
letters,’ with passionate concentrated 
tenderness for those dependent upon her, 
and a wide outlook on the world—in times 
past, present, and to come, and her genius 
was never exhibited with greater power 
and subtlety than in her “ Besieged City,” 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY LIFE 


that wonderful legend of a city of the 
living besieged by their dead. 

I knew Miss Mulock intimately, and 
saw a good deal of her at one time, after 
she was Mrs. Craik, and I had come to live 
in England. Unlike her early friend, 
Mrs. Oliphant, she was tall and blonde, 
with an exceedingly agreeable expression, 
the index of a most generous and friendly 
heart which took a lively interest in all 
good works—among them a kindly recog- 
nition of her fellow authors—especially 
those she could help by her experience, 
her hospitality, and 
her disinterested re- 
gard. Her brain was 
less big than Mrs. 
Oliphant’s, but it was 
a creative brain, in- 
stinct with womanly 
penetration, no small 
skill in construction 
and characterization, 
dominated by high 
principles and a true 
and tender heart. 
Another excellence 
was in the unaffected 
grace and refinement 
of her style, express- 
ing itself in well- 
chosen words drawn 
jrom “the well of 
English pure and 
undefiled.” There 
were elements of ro- 
mance in her life story 
and in her prosper- 
ous, lovely country 
home—these _ inclu- 
ded her marriage with a gentleman 
maimed in a railway accident, and her 
adoption of a child abandoned in the 
snow, in the neighbourhood of Shortlands. 

It was during the fifties that I heard 
Louis Kossuth lecture. He was then 
lecturing in various parts of the country, 
and I believe was brought to our town 
by the instrumentality of a young Hun- 
garian refugee, formerly an officer in 
the Hungarian army, who was respected 
by all who knew him for his brave efforts 
to maintain himself, and for his courteous 
and genial disposition. Ivan Zabo was 
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well known in our house since he had 
a German class in the school, and gave 
private lessons to one of my sisters and 
myself. Whether or not he had sufficient 
influence to originate Kossuth’s coming, 
he identified himself with it, and took 
immense pains to make it successful. 
One of his devices was to have scrolls 
with Hungarian inscriptions put up at 
the entrance of the town from the railway 
and at other available points, and immense 
was his enjoyment of what he conceived 
would be his great countryman’s surprise 
and pleasure when he 
found himself wel- 
comed in his mother 
tongue. A proud and 
important man was 
Ivan Zabo when he 
drove side by side. 
with his former Gen- 
eral and Governor 
in an open carriage 
through the town, 
and sat by him on 
the platform trom 
which Kossuth ad- 
dressed his audience. 
Both Hungarians 
were tall, striking- 
looking men, the one, 
of course, much older 
and more dignified 
than the other. Yet 
they bore a wonder- 
ful resemblance in 
a foreign, nay, an 
Eastern cast of count- 
enance, which separ- 
ated them from the 
company they were in. This was con- 
spicuous in their dark, bright eyes, and 
still more in their flattish Tartar noses, 
wide spread at the base. I asked myself 
at the time, had we—mingled Celts and 
Saxons—as strong a racial likeness, mak- 
ing us all more or less varied facsimiles 
of each other, to them, as they to us? 

Kossuth’s grave eloquence, with its 
fine sincerity and earnestness, expressed 
in perfect English, together with the 
purely patriotic part he had played in the 
struggle between Austria and Hungary, 
moved all who heard him. 
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In the sixties I was not so fortunate as 
to see or hear Mazzini, but I listened to 
a countryman of his, Father Gavazzi, who 
had, he said, his finger in the pies of most 
of the plots which heralded the establish- 
ment of a free and united Italy. He was 
a sallow, spare Italian priest—a man of 
nimble wit and of lively gesture verging 
on grotesqueness—an enjoyable speaker 
to hearken to, and laugh with, but not one 
to inspire his listeners with a conviction 
of his absolute integrity. Another Italian 
refugee, Ruffini, who was studying at 
Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, won our hearts 
for Italy by his 
charming story, “ Dr. 
Antonio,” written in 
quite unexception- 
able English. 

There was an in- 
terregnum after the 
failure of my first two 
books to earn any 
success worth speak- 
ing of, when I still 
wrote because I could 
not help it, but fit- 
fully and not very 
hopefully. Yet I 
clung to my produc- 
tions to the extent of 
always taking them 
with me when we 
went away for change 
of air and scene, dur- 
ing the vacation. 
They were conveyed 
in a round, flat bas- 
ket, known in the 
family as “ the Pie basket,” and originally 
designed to carry my mother’s dress cap. 
I had the Pie basket lugged to the seaside 
and up among the mountains. My people 
were very loyal, but I can recollect catch- 
ing quizzical glances passing from one to 
the other as they contemplated the pro- 
gress of the Pie basket. I mention this 
for the amusement or the encourage- 
ment, as it may be, of young writers. 

At last, during one of our holiday 
absences, when I was climbing the Hill 
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From an old Engraving 


of Piru in Peebleshire,in the company of 
two of my sisters, it occurred to me to 
write a version of the border legend of 
‘““Muckle moued Meg.” I mentioned the 
idea and was warmly advised to put it 
into execution. I did so when we had 
returned home, and sent the short story, 
very much at random, to the editor of 
Fraser's Magazine, John Parker, the great 
friend of Charles Kingsley and Tom 
Hughes—whose ‘‘ Tom Brown’s School- 
days’ was going far beyond the range of 
school boys, delighting a wide public of their 
elders. Parker ac- 
cepted the story, to 
the jubilation of me 
and my kindred. 
Thus began a con- 
nection with the 
magazine which 
lasted, under the 
editorship of Parker 
and Froude, off and 
on for seventeen 
years, during which 
I wrote one long and 
many short stories 
for Fraser. 

John Parker was 
a very delicate —I 
believe slightly 
dwarfed and de- 
formed—man of a 
gifted and winning 
nature. I never saw 
him, but I retain 
a vivid impression of 
his kindness, and of 
his willingness to be 
of use to me. I am 
penitent to thisday for the trouble I must 
unwittingly have given by sending him 
often crude, unsuitable material which 
he had to read and criticise. For his 
father’s firm published several stories of 
mine in book form, on half profits, one or 
two of which were fairly remunerative. 
John Parker died in his early prime. 

Froude I found an equally patient and 
considerate editor, but my literary con- 
nection with him belongs to a later 
period. 

SARAH TYTLER. 


(To be continued) 
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A. Nocturne 


day was rapidly fading ; clouds of 

darker grey massed heavily on the 

south-western horizon; and 
below the clouds a still darker mass of 
buildings, whose solid squareness of out- 
line was relieved, at intervals, by groups 
of slim tall chimneys, crowned with curling 
columns of smoke, which added several 
new shades of grey to the dominant 
colour of this strangely effective scene. 
At still rarer intervals there uprose certain 
towers of lesser height, whose crowns of 
leaping flame made passing brightness 
in the fast deepening gloom. 

So much for the background of the 
picture, whose foreground might reason- 
ably be supposed to consist of an earthly 
purgatory of slums and squalor. But in 
lieu of these, behold a moderate expanse 
of open land, grass-grown, and treeless, 
through which wandered the leisurely 
waters of a canal, on whose banks towered 
a blast-furnace —the immediate object 
of our pilgrimage. 

Strong, grey, and gloomy, it reared its 
sixty feet of height above the dark sluggish 
waters; a grim-visaged giant, with a 
heart of fire. A giant demanding and com- 
pelling incessant labour, and risk of 
sight, and life and limb, from the devout, 
unconscious fire-worshippers of the much- 
maligned Black Country. From the base 
of the furnace a fierce red glow spread out- 
wards and upwards into the surrounding 
blackness, streaking the sombre water 
with threads of light and gilding dark 
prominences and jutting angles with lurid 
outlines of living fire. And in the midst 
of the glow, careless alike of fierce light, 
and fiercer heat, the silhouetted forms of 
some half a dozen men going briskly about 
their appointed tasks. Viewed from a 
distance they appeared, like Shadrach, 
Meshech and Abednego, to be walking un- 
scathed in the very midst of the fire itself. 
A slim chimney, rising from the top of 
the mighty cylinder, wore a wreath of 
iridescent flame. For the rest, the entire 
foreground was sombre and shadowy, a 


A GREY sky, from which the light of 


picture such as only the brush of a Rem- 
brandt could render in all the mystery of 
its murky beauty. 

Flat-bottomed black barges, laden with 
dark masses of pig-iron, coke and ore, 
loomed here and there on the water- 
way. Black mounds of colliery refuse 
thrust jagged shoulders up into the lesser 
gloom above. The winding path across 
the darkening green was dim and pow- 
dery ; and in the near neighbourhood of 
the furnace lay black and grey heaps of 
smouldering ore, which, in due time, 
would be hoisted to the furnace top and 
emptied into its white-hot heart, to emerge, 
some twenty-four hours later, in a shining 
stream of molten metal, which in the cool- 
ing process will be transformed into long 
dark bars of pig-iron. 

A black country, in very deed! 

The men themselves who serve the 
insatiable furnace, who keep the fierce life 
aglow within her through every hour of 
every day and night, from the first of 
January to the last of December, take on 
the prevailing colour of their dusky sur- 
roundings. A patient, strong-limbed race 
they are; hard-featured, true-hearted, 
chary of needless speech. Dogged men 
who are not lightly uplifted or cast down ; 
who have learnt unwittingly, in a hard 
school, that “‘ equanimity is strong, and 
forcible, and of great power, and sitteth 
in great enlargement.”’ Life is no loung- 
ing, light-hearted matter in this strenuous. 
region of the earth; but assuredly it is 
“good for the living,’”’ nevertheless. 

As we drew nearer to the great blast 
furnace, and as the dull roar of its hidden 
life reached our ears, we became aware of 
shadowy figures, wheeling huge barrows, 
laden with “scrap iron” and refuse ore 
from ‘“ puddling furnaces” in the neigh- 
bourhood, towards the ascending iron 
platform, technically termed the “ hoist.’ 
The time for “ casting” was at hand, and 
we hastened forward with quickened 
interest to take our places, among the 
loaded barrows, on this same _ hoist, 
whereon we were carried up the steep 
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inclined plane that led to the actual rim of 
the “ pit’s mouth.” Here, on the furnace- 
top, was a goodly expanse of standing 
room; and a breast-high parapet, over 
which we could look down upon the 
channelled beds of sand sixty feet below. 
Overhead the night sky lowered, sullen and 
heavy with cloud; no stars anywhere, 
save the home lights of invisible buildings 
round about ; and underfoot, deep down 
in the hidden heart of the furnace, blazed 
and roared a veritable Inferno of white- 
hot metal, coke, and limestone. 

One after one the barrow-loads of raw 
material were overturned on to the great 
peaked “bell,” which like a_ colossal 
extinguisher covers the mouth of the 
furnace. When all were emptied, the 
“bell” was lowered, and the “ charge ”’ 
precipitated, pell-mell, down the giant’s 
mighty throat. On the instant there 
leaped up into the darkness, to the height 
of twenty feet, a cloud-like pillar of 
iridescent flame. No mere medley of 
writhing orange tongues, but a rounded 
cumulous mass of intermingling colours, 
blue and yellow, and white and red—a 
vision of unspeakable beauty. 

Before it had entirely subsided, a new 
wonder demanded our attention ; for now 
the furnace had been “ tapped,” and a 
glowing river of molten metal flowed forth 
into the night. White flames flitted and 
-quivered over its radiant surface; and 
showers of phosphorescent sparks flew 
upward, as it glided swiftly down the 
main channel, and _ overflowed into 
shorter ones—known in the black country 
as “the sows.” These lie at right angles 
to the long “ runner,” and they in their 
turn throw out lesser channels, not inaptly 
‘styied “ pigs,” from which mode of casting 
this particular make of iron the strange 
term pig-iron ‘is said to be derived. 

And lo, to our right, yet another stream 
poured itself out upon the open ground, 
where it formed a gleaming golden pool, 
‘whose surface darkened rapidly, even 
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while the brilliant mass still seethed and 
bubbled in a very passion of unrest. This 
is slag—in other words silicate of lime and 
alumina—a river of liquid cinder, the 
ultimate waste material of the furnaces. 
It floats on the top of the ore, and, by a 
simple contrivance known as the skimmer, 
is separated from it soon after leaving the 
mighty “hearth” within. It cools with 
marvellous celerity, and is then broken 
up for ballast, to be used on railway 
trucks; for with the furnaces as with 
Nature, even ‘“‘ waste’”’ material is in- 
evitably turned to good account. 

Not content with viewing afar off these 
rivers of molten gold, we descended to 
earth with the empty barrows, and ap- 
proached, as near as heat and glare would 
allow, the blazing cavernous opening 
which revealed to our dazzled eyes the 
inmost heart of the furnace itself. 

“Sows”’ and “ pigs” alike were now 
filling fast with clear red-hot pig-iron ; of 
all metals the most elemental, the most 
ubiquitous since there is no single thing 
made of any single metal, from a railway 
sleeper to a brass candlestick, which does 
not contain some measure of this remark- 
able product. The air here was thick with 
flying atoms of sulphur; and the fierce 
breath of the fire was laden with its suffo- 
cating smell. The “blast” had been 
turned into the furnace, and its deafening 
rush and roar served only to heighten the 
weird fascination of the scene. 

To the unimaginative mind it might 
well seem a mere nightmare of heat and 
glare and deafening sound. But we, who 
looked and listened not only with our 
outward eyes and ears, but also with those 
of our hearts and minds, who had caught a 
fleeting glimpse of the soul underlying the 
fierce gloomy aspect of things, were un- 
feignedly loth to leave this grim, purpose- 
ful corner of the world, and to revert to 
our own particular beaten track of life, 
wherefrom, for a few memorable hours, 
we had so readily turned aside. 


MAupD DIVER. 
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The Hon. Mrs. Bertrand Russell 
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ie ‘subject of this sketch was born 
of Quaker parents in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, and, though not now 
a Friend, she retains many of 

their views. ~ As a child it was her aspira- 
tion to be a missionary. Her first definite 
public work was in connection with the 


Kate Pragnell 


London Wesleyan Mission, under the late 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. Here as 
“Sister Hannah” she went in and out 
amongst the poor, her heart filled with 
compassion for the sad and suffering. 
Brought up a total abstainer, her zeal in 
the cause of temperance increased as time 
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went on and she saw in her daily work the 
evil results of, and the ravages made by, 
alcohol in families and individuals. As a 
member of the British Women’s Temper- 
ance Association, of which Lady Henry 
Somerset was then President, her fitness 
for leading young people soon became 
apparent, and she was asked to take up, 
and organize, definite temperance work 
amongst young women. To this request 
she gladly acceded, and threw her whole 
energy into the forming of young people’s 
branches all over the country. Drawing- 
room meetings were followed by public 
ones, at both of which she was invariably 
the principal speaker, and some thousands 
of bright, active, young lives, were in this 
way won for the cause of total abstinence. 
Moreover, her charm of manner caused 
many in the upper and middle classes to 
use their talents in the service of their less 
fortunate sisters. For many years she 
devoted herself to this work, being the 
honorary secretary, but a year or two 
ago she retired from the secretaryship, 
finding the demands for public speaking 
in connection with it too much for her 
health; she still, however, conducts a 
monthly class for “‘ Y ’’ speakers, and does 
a great deal for White Ribbon Temper- 
ance bands in girls’ clubs in London. 
Being very anxious to understand the 
conditions under which factory girls lived 
and worked, and the influence of drink 
upon their lives, she determined to be 
“one of them,” and share their lot for a 
week. After some difficulty, owing to 
her inexper ence, she was taken on at a 
factory in London. It is little wonder 
that Mrs. Russell longed to uplift and 
help these girls—of whose kindness and 
generosity she speaks in the highest terms 
—to a better and more wholesome life. 
Realising that one of their greatest 
needs was good, cheap food, well cooked, 
she started a restaurant, but when 
the short lease of the place expired, 
she could not rent a room near enough 
to the factory to be of use, and reluc- 
tantly had to abandon her benevolent 
project. 
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During the time she was “ one of them,” 
Mrs. Russell induced several of these 
factory girls to sign the pledge and made 
total abstinence almost fashionable. She 
would gather them around her during the 
dinner hour, and sing for them, and induce 
them to join in familiar choruses, and— 
she learnt to love many of these rough, 
loud talking, noisy girls, who have warm 
hearts beneath the outer vulgarity. She 
feels strongly that if the forewomen at these 
places were good women, and total ab- 
stainers, the influence they might exercise 
over large numbers of these girls would be 
incalculable, and much drinking would be 
stopped. Another thing in which Mrs. 
Russell has always taken the greatest 
interest is the Higher Education of women 
(being herself a B.A. of an American 
college), and at the present time she 
represents the London County Council on 
the Council of Bedford College (University 
of London) for Women. This College was 
the first to offer Scholarships and Fellow- 
ships to women and is the only one 
(exclusively for women), which receives a 
Parliamenary grant, and Mrs. Russell is 
one of those who are specially interested 
in the building and Endowment Scheme, 
being honorary secretary of the Ladies’ 
Committee. She is a keen Liberal, and 
believes that the reforms she most 
desires will be brought about by Liberals; 
hence she throws herself heartily, when 
strength allows her, into work for can- 
didates who support Free Trade, Tem- 
perance, and Women’s Suffrage. 

Mrs. Russell’s work is very varied as 
will be seen from the foregoing account, 
and her life is busy and happy, her 
husband (who is the grandson of the late 
Lord John Russell) entering willingly and 
heartily into her plans and desires for the 
amelioration of the lot of her fellow crea- 
tures less fortunately placed than herself. 
But after all, no work lies nearer her heart 
than temperance work amongst the young, 
and it is as the leader of this great 
movement that Mrs. Bertrand Russell 
will always be remembered and loved. 
IsABEL MAUDE HAmILL. 
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“y “HE Psalmist’s token in witness 
arose like the speech of a star.”’ 
Close at hand are the Psalms, 

and on most nights do the stars 
shine, and precisely because of the nearness 
and of the shining it is, maybe, that the 
witness is so often discredited ; and were 
the stars always to be seen and the speech 
always to be heard, it is conceivable that 

Mr. Swinburne’s ideal might shrink to 

the limits of a convention. All spoken 

wisdom is open, of course, to the danger 
of degenerating into formula, and to catch 
the speech of a star it needs that one 
should listen with the inner ear, needs, 
perhaps, even that the outer ear should 
be a bit deaf to meaner and more insistent 
speeches. All that is being done, now- 
adays, with and without wires, to preserve 
our words for us, would be useless here— 
might indeed but accentuate the mischief, 
for the music that is, so to speak, in the 
air, is only awakening new earth echoes. 

The sounds are kept alive and the con- 

ventions are confirmed, but no vitalizing 

power has been, so far, made manifest 
to renew the spirit or to revive the ideals. 

But for an emotion to die down into a 

habit, for words that once touched the 

lips like a live coal of fire to take unto 
themselves a parrot-note, spells serious 
loss. The ‘“‘ God is Love,” that worked 
on canvas or illuminated on cardboard, 
serves indifferently for book-marker or 
for wall decoration, the ‘‘ Peace on Earth 
and Goodwill to Men,” which, preached 
from a thousand pulpits at Christmas 
time, is glibly paraphrased for the rest 

of the year, may either of them stand for a 

type of a crowd of lesser luckless ideals 

that are claimed with the voice of Jacob, 
and held with the loose hands of Esau. 

If, for a moment we could put away our 

conventions and rise to some meaning of 

“God ”’ or of “‘ Love’ the world would be 

transfigured. For love is light and under- 

standing, and where the light is strong 
the mists must disperse, and in its rays 
all the wretched little microbes, the spites 
and the follies, that prey on peace and 
goodwill, must perforce perish. But the 


Ideals versus 


Conventions 


flash does not come, neither from the 
preached text nor the illuminated, and 
we go on spending our money for that 
which is not bread, and manage to con- 
trive in the dark many a new and wasteful 
way of spending our lives. And to “ spend” 
one’s life merely, one might remark in 
parenthesis, does seem a very inadequate 
sort of thing to do, when there are so many 
satisfying ways of being generous with it. 
And, meanwhile, the Peace we pray for 
conventionalizes into an easy tolerance 
of our own and our neighbour’s short- 
comings, and the goodwill is content to 
express itself in cards of condolence, or of 
congratulation as the case may be, sent 
through the post with a halfpenny stamp - 
on them. And those words, which are 
so brimful of suggestion, which embody 
such soul-moving ideals, come, from 
habit and use, to be unto us as “ Meso- 
potamia,” come to salve our consciences 
with the mere sound of them, and if we do 
their statute work, we do it more by 
the machinery of the words than with the 
magic of them. 

That we grow to cling to our conven- 
tions as to a garment, for the comfort of 
it, if not for the fashion of it, is not 
perhaps to be accounted to us as sin, since 
great is comfort and the comfort of con- 
ventions is great, but in that we hold 
the wearers of ideals, unclothed in our 
flimsy fashions, to be walking naked and 
unashamed—for this we are not so lightly 
to be forgiven. ‘“‘ Why doesn’t she do her 
hair properly ?”’ ‘“‘ Where does she get 
her frocks made?” Such phrases, in 
superior tones, from a bridge-playing dame 
as comment on a potential Dinah Morris, 
jars on one with a twinge to which acute 
rheumatism only is comparable. The 
Gospel found its first welcome among 
fisher folk and illiterate, and that preachers 
before and since, have ever found an 
easier audience among the poor than 
among the well-off, is perchance an 
illustration of the hopeful theory of 
compensation, pointing to the conclusion 
that where life is seemingly most limited, 
most hemmed in by the real, it is most 
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open, most responsive to the ideal, that 
where it is least conventional, it is also 
least critical. One, at any rate, who 
shone in a smart set of long ago, at Asto- 
lat, ‘‘ could not breathe,’’ we know, “in 
that fine air, that pure severity of perfect 
light” which was native and nourishing 
to a different type of men and women. 
And it is something of comfort to know 
also that there are some of us in these 
days, albeit but a remnant, who find 
respiration difficult in the superficial, 
artificial atmosphere where only frivolities 
seem to flourish. Is it, we sometimes 
wonder, a lack of feeling, or a lack of 
imagination, a defect on the moral or on 
the intellectual side, that makes so many 
people lazily content with conventions ? 
“ Where there is no vision,” it is written, 
“the people perish,” and surely that 
oddly inverted vision which, from the 
valley, can look down on the peaks, that 
complacent attitude in which some 
“ finished and finite clods ’’ among us can 
manage to stand and “half despise the 
heights to which we would not or we could 
not climb ’’—these surely are preliminary 
and paralytic symptoms of the prophetic 
doom. There are plenty of signposts, 
of stern and stirring words set up, which 
can direct us to the safe roads of life, and 
the broader, and the simpler, and the 
kindlier; but it is when we read our sign- 
posts and cease to thrill at them that we 
are in danger of losing our way, and of 
losing it and of consequent perishing in no 
heroic fashion, only by pleasant malaria 
among the parasites and the under- 
growth that block the narrowing paths. 
Those smart saunterers between the 
flowery hedges! One would pity them 
if one dared as they wander in worlds 
unrealized, ‘untroubled by a spark,” 
keeping more or less straight on by guide 
of convention, and so serenely uncon- 
scious of having missed the higher road, 
the road with a view. And they do miss 
somuch. Tosome of us they seem to pay 
a very long price for the graceful know- 
ledge they undoubtedly possess of the 
exact angle at which an elbow should be 
poised in relation to a hand-shake, and of 
the gradations in greeting, which, with 
due regard to time and place and circum- 
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stances, may fitly culminate in a seem- 
ing spontaneous caress. Insensibly, the 
images in one’s mind fall to feminine 
grouping, for while men sin against conven- 
tions often, it is women mainly who sin 
the more deadly sin against ideals. And 
men will be always what women make 
them—that at least is axiomatic, and is 
the serious part of the matter, for there 
are signs and portents in the air that a 
good deal of shoddy work is nowadays 
being put into this staple manufacture. 
And for the good deal of wastage which 
results, the responsibility rests on those 
who have unlimited powers, and, in 
especial, a power of influence which can 
be used at will, almost without will, eitl.er 
to materializing or to spiritualizing 
ends. And such influence broadens down- 
wards from the woman in Society to the 
woman in the slums, and the familiar 
illustration of the public-house door, 
which the latter opens or closes for her 
men folk, is only a crude and incomplete 
figure of speech for those wider portals 
of which the woman with wider oppor- 
tunities keeps the key. It will be to our 
national undoing, if the ideal of the life 
worth living shall ever definitely shift 
from the aims, which centre in being, to 
the desires which group themselves 
around having. What our women desire 
may be comparatively harmless, nothing 
worse in its way, perhaps, than a vote or 
an under-graduate-like acquaintance with 
the Greek grammar, but the essential 
difference between ideals and conven- 
tions is elemental and it hinges on the 
difference between to be and to have. 
The desire to have will never be better 
than a convention, and a more or less 
selfish convention; while the longing to be 
is an ideal that bears the “‘ Psalmist’s token” 
and speaks with “the speech of a star.” 

It has all been said before, by Isaiah 
and by Ruskin, and by poets innumerable. 
At some time to each one of us,.man and 
woman alike, the choice presents itself— 
the higher life or the lower? “ Dreary 
hearths”’ or “desert souls?” That is 
the problem, and in proportior to our 
preference for the ideal or for the con- 
ventional, the problem is solved. rs 
KaTIE MAGNUS.\, 






























UBLIN seems prosaic enough on 
landing, but starting for the 

West, the turf bogs, with marks 

of recent cutting, the picturesque 

heaps of brown turf, drying “ against 
the winter,” the lines of every hovel, and 
the look of every figure, could belong 
to no country but Ireland. There is a 
faint fragrance of turf smoke in the air, 
and an indescribable something in the 
landscape which is mysteriously attractive. 
st is possible to rush through the coun- 
try at express speed for five hours, and 
yet to pass no large town and hardly one 
considerable village. The houses are one- 
storied, very 
small, and often 
with no chimney. 
Yet in the midst 
of a cluster of 
such cabins there 
is usually a large 
and well-propor- 
tioned stone 
church, looking 
like a princess in 
mean surround- 
ings. The sparse- 
ness of the popu- 
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viewed the voluble and (to me) wholly 
unintelligible butcher, who always has 
any and every joint required by her 
Ladyship, only—it is still running about 
in the field “‘ beyant.’’ We joggled off 
at last in approved Irish car fashion, the 
coachman encouraging the mare with 
weird whistling noises. Such a hearty 
Irish welcome awaits the guest in the far 
West as would shake the conventionality 
out of the shyest and most stolid Saxon. 

A bog walk is one form of entertainment 
provided. The law in Ireland is so plea- 


santly elastic that it is almost impossible 
to trespass. 


No one need trouble to carry 
lights after sun- 
set, and on one. 
occasion we even 
met a policeman 
cycling darkly 
along the foot- 
path. 

We paid visits 
to several typical 
cabin _ interiors. 
The first con- 
sisted of a lofty 
kitchen with 
smoky roof and 


lation strikes uneven tiled 
even the casual Turf-cutting floor, and two 
observer. The From a photograph by the Hon, Mary Spring Rice tiny  sculleries 
walls _ dividing opening out 


the fields are made of superfluous stones 
gathered from the land, and are some- 
times four feet thick. Though it was the 
end of September, haymaking was in full 
swing. Travelling on Irish railways 
is distinctly quaint and it takes some 
time to get accustomed to their ways. 
You change at every second station, 
or oftener, if possible, and you wait 
two hours at all junctions. The last twenty 
miles of my journey were accomplished 
on a friendly railway suggestive of Drum- 
tochty and Peter the Guard. On arrival, 
I was met by an outside car which held 
my hostess and me and the driver com- 
fortably, as well as my luggage. There 
were various housekeeping commissions 
to be executed in the village. We inter- 





of it. The mother was away, and three 
pretty daughters with Irish eyes did 
the honours. The eldest was promis- 
cuously emptying pails of water about 
the floor, and mopping in a desultory way 
with an almost bald broom. The second 
took us round the garden and explained 
with the utmost good-humour that they 
had had no fruit this year as the children, 
bad luck to them, ate it all before it was 
ripe. We heard items of family gossip, 
‘ Billy he do be in the mill, but Biddy she 
will go to Americy, to the ooncles and 
ants; leastways she can’t find a place 
here to match her.’”’ Thus was the great 
emigration problem intruded during the 
first hours of one’s arrival. All the best 
blood in the country is impatient to be 
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off and away. America is the en- 
chanted land where there is work and 
scope for all. 

The next cottage had seen better days, 
and must have been a substantial house 
inits time. But the windows were mostly 
broken and stuffed with rags, weeds 
flourished up to the door, the gate was off 
its hinges, and there was an air of desola- 
tion over all. A faded little woman with 
weary eyes and a plaintive voice emerged 
from the ruins and interviewed us among 
the mangy cabbages, while a troop of 
little unkempt children crawled and cried 
in the background. 

The third visit was a complete contrast 
—it was to a house in a row of high one- 
storied buildings, and was inhabited by 
a couple whose first baby was just five 
days old. The poor little mite had al- 
ready been to church to be christened and 
the fond young mother was evidently 
immensely proud of him. Everything 
about her was beautifully clean, and the 
kitchen a picture of neatness. On the 
hob was a kettle containing a black liquid. 
“* How long has this tea been stewing ?” 
we asked. ‘“‘ Well, it might be three 
weeks, me leddy,” was the reply. One 
wonders to what extent the stewing pro- 
cess will be prolonged in consequence of 
the new tax on tea. 

We looked into the village school ; the 
girls stay till 15 or 16, as they are in no 
hurry to go to service. The 4th Class 
{girls of about 11) read aloud, and ac- 
quitted themselves very creditably. They 
were shy and did not speak up, but the 
poetry chosen was somewhat complicated, 
and every one of them read it with ease 
and spirit, keeping the rhythm distinct 
and with pleasing cadences of voice. The 
infants were obviously enjoying a lesson 
in Irish. The boys and girls also sang to 
us, but they are not innately musical like 
Welsh children, nor do the national songs 
of Ireland adapt themselves readily to 
school singing ; they are much too sad. 

The classification of the scholars is 
peculiar ; depending on the teacher, who, 
however, innocently hopes that Josephine 
or Kate Ann will “get her promotion, 
please goodness.” 

One’s democratic ideas are shocked at 
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finding that an Irish school has only one 
manager—often the parish priest—with 
unlimited opportunities of autocratic go- 
vernment. In fact the powers of the 
priest in a rural community make a Saxon 
gasp. In this particular village he has 
forbidden Sunday dancing, though it is 
universal in the country around; in a 
neighbouring parish a refractory work- 
house girl of 17 gave her mother a deal 
of trouble till, as the latter naively ex- 
plained, “Father M. gave her a good 
bating and brought her to her sinses, the 
cratur.”’ 

Paternal government of this kind has, 
however, its splendid side. The spiritual 
aspect of things is kept prominently and 
perpetually before the people. The Irish 
are refined and pure-minded to an extra- 
ordinary degree. As a race they have 
the next world so very present with them, 
that they are only too ready to let the 
things of this world slide. Sir Horace 
Plunkett says: ‘‘ The Irishman treats 
life as if he were a mere sojourner upon 
earth, whose true home is elsewhere.” 
Hence it is that though ‘“ the standard 
of living may in some ways be lower than 
the English standard, in some ways it may 
be higher.” It is easy to cry down the 
Irish as dirty, untidy and shiftless, but 
many: of our English villages would be 
wonderfully improved by more of the 
artistic sense and innate refinement of 
the Irishman. A glance at what co- 
operation is accomplishing among them 
speaks volumes. 

The Russian peasants, of course, com- 
bine into an Artel, and get through tasks 
of all kinds, but Irish co-operation neces- 
sitates a much higher level of individual 
intelligence than this, and “‘ many of the co- 
operating farmers are in such a small way 
of business that in England they would 
hardly be classed as farmers at all.’’ No 
one who has visited an Irish co-operative 
creamery, or eggery, or has gone into the 
workings of the agricultural districts’ 
banks, can lightly talk of Irish instability 
of character. 

The mere mention of co-operation 
suggests the Irish Agricultural Organiza- 
tion Society. An amusing and interesting 
account of its manifold good works is 























given by Sir Horace Plunkett in his 
“Treland in the New Century.” Its 
ambitions are high—‘‘ It aims at doing 
well what legitimately may and ought 
to be done by the Government towards 
the development of the resources of the 
country, and at the same time, as far as 
possible, it confines its interference to 
helping the Irish people to help them- 
selves.”’ 

An Irish village dance has many points 
of contrast with the like festivity in 
England, the most striking being, perhaps, 
the easy and pleas- 
ant manners of the 
people. There 
were about twenty 
boys and girls 
sitting round the 
room, the former 
regular hobble- 
dehoys to look 
at, with rough blue 
jerseys and thick- 
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stations from all the country round, and 
sent to the Eggery in ass-carts. Here 
they are tested, weighed, and packed 
by an expert, for the market. Many 
hundreds go to England every week. 
Cracked or broken ones are sold in the 
village at 4d. the dozen. Stale eggs are 
almost unknown; Irish hens do not seem 
to lay them. 

The thorny question of politics, thornier 
perhaps.in Ireland than elsewhere, cropped 
up now and again. One delightfully fiery 
Irishman whirled me into a_ perfect 
Maelstrém. He 
could find no 
words in which to 
express his abhor- 
rence of,-'English 
rule in_ Ireland. 
The officials, he 
said, are often 
callow Saxons on 
their probation, 
caring nothing for 


soled boots; the Irish politics or 
latter in dingy any results’ of 
finery, or with particular policies. 
their heads in a Clifford Lloyd, the 
shawl. The fiddler only man _ who 
struck up a reel, ever did any good, 
and four of the knew too much 
voungergirls began and ruled too suc- 
to dance. It was cessfully, so he 
an extraordinary was hounded out, 
metamorphosis — exiled to Egypt 
they danced like and then to Erze- 
fairies, every roum, where he 
movement so died. The men 
graceful ; the in- Our bog-walk. Where we left the road who tried to 
tricate steps were From a photograph by H. de V. Cole, Esq. govern Ireland 
performed without were idiots; let 


a blunder, and the “shuffle” 
upon the floor in perfect time. 

Pat’s superiority to Hodge, as a rustic 
partner, was abundantly manifested. A 
youth of about 18, clumsy to look at, had 
a class of little boys in a corner learning 
a jig. He was called upon to give an 
exhibition of the “ Blackbird.”’ It was 
more complicated than even a hornpipe, 
and his feet fairly twinkled as he danced. 

Less amusing but most instructive was 
a half-hour spent at the Eggery. The 
eggs are brought in to various collecting 
XXXIV—35 


rang out 


the land agents and attorneys have a 
try—they travelled among the people and 
knew what was wanted. On the other 
hand, Home Rule would be an impossi- 
bility, unworkable entirely. 

The Royal Irish Constabulary, again, was 
a perfectly rotten and useless institution; a 
woman in Kerry only last month had seven 
milch cows stolen, and the R.I.C. failed 
to trace them for her. History repeats 
itself ; an irate Bucks squire complained 
in 1653, ‘‘ Surely Collins cannot carry away 
twelve cowes soe as not to be found.” 
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In a few minutes, however, my fiery 
friend smiled a truly melting Irish smile, 
and apologized for the ferocity of his 
language, assuring me that the wrongs of 
his country were not always so promi- 
nently before him. 

A woman at a station once asked me 
strings of questions with a melancholy 
sweetness that disarmed criticism. ‘‘ Are 
ye going West? Well, is it far back 
ye are going ? Are ye a Western yersel ? 
Sure, it is a nice people but a wild country. 
Well, good evenin’, and more power to 
vour elbow.” 

I was taken a little trip further South 
and West again—to the immediate vici- 
nity, in fact, of Disraeli’s “ melancholy 
ocean.” The train deposited us twenty 
miles from our destination at 6 p.m. We 
coached eleven miles and accomplished 
nine inacar. The last two miles took us 
down a precipitous descent, which landed 
us—on the sea level—at a little hotel, 
where a motherly landlady supplied us 
for 30s. a week (gentlemen, 4d. a day 
extra) with four substantial meals a day, 
unlimited fires and candles, smelling salts 
and hot gruel as antidotes to possible 
chills, with a beaming kindness that 
mightily enhanced the joys of our time 
there. Make no plans, oh jealous Saxon, 
for spending your next holiday in that 
abode of bliss: wild horses shall never 
drag from me the name of that enchanted 
spot. We lived on hot buttered scones, 
turf-toast (so named by us for its aroma), 
slim cakes, a delicious confection com- 
bining the delights of muffins and puff- 
pastry, and most delectable blackberry 
omelettes. It is a pity these same 
omelettes are made with preserves, for the 
Irish hedges were thick with blackberries, 
large, ripe and juicy; yet no one ever 
picks them. One day as I gathered some 
near a school the little boys trooped out 
and stood gazing at me with much cu- 
riosity. The hotel boasted only one bath, 
and that a small one, which went the 
round of the guests; the Irish maidens are 
loth to commit the extravagarice of 
changing the water every time. 

The land here is so miserable that 
though the population is thin and scat- 
tered, the parish has more souls than the 
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soil can sustain ; it is accordingly within 
the beneficent sphere of influence of the 
Congested Districts Board. The climate 
of South-Western Ireland is certainly 
most delicious—both balmy and exhila- 
rating. Fuchsias grow wild everywhere, 
and cover the houses almost to the ex- 
tinction of the windows. The hillsides 
were a mass of golden-brown bracken, 
with an undergrowth of blue grey sca- 
bious. Every bit of wall was a fernery, 
and the bogs abounded in myrtle and 
bright berries. We drove 40 miles among 
the mountains one day, and had an 
adventurous walk by a short cut that 
behaved as all short cuts do. We had 
heard of a “ road’’ over the hills, but it 
was a disused track, partly river and 
partly bog. In the course of our nine 
mile trudge we fell intoa thicket of gorse, 
from which we extracted each other with 
difficulty. In all this way we never saw 
a human being except one man in a dis- 
tant bog, and we were not certain that 
he was not a scarecrow. In this remote 
spot the Gaelic League flourishes—Irish is 
taught in the school by the schoolmaster 
himself, who is an enthusiastic student. 
It seems a thousand pities that so poetic 
a corner of the earth should be owned 
by an absentee landlord, who has no 
house of residence in the place, but 
merely spends the rents in London, and 
has never been seen by any of his tenants. 

We visited a ruined fort up in the mount- 
ains, and were admitted by a queer old 
Irishman who spoke nothing but Gaelic. 

The aged custodian of the fort may well 
have pointed a gooseberry thorn nine 
times at the stye in his eye, with the 
words “ Away! Away! Away!”’ in full 
confidence that ‘‘ the stye would vanish 
presently and disappear,’’ or have used 
an equally simple remedy for taming a 
horse: “‘ Whisper the creed in his right ear 
on a Friday and again in his left ear on a 
Wednesday. Do this weekly until he is 
tamed, for so he will be.”’ 

Truly, Ireland is a fascinating country 
and one is loth to leave it. A vein of fun 
runs through all one’s adventures there, 
and every house has its charming legend 
“Glory be to Goodness’’; an eccentric 
baronet took pleasure in devising titles 
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for the books in his sham book-case, such 
as ‘‘Guesses at Truth,” by Sir Jonah 
Barrington—a noted liar of his day. 
A Georgian ancestor had daughters who 
were most strictly brought up; when 
the eldest was engaged to be married, her 
mother sent for the butler and gravely 
announced the event, adding “ From 
this day forward you will give Lady 
Theodosia a boiled egg with her breakfast 
every morning.’ In another house an old 
retainer was so ijl that the parish priest 
was sent for; after receiving extreme 
unction, however, he revived; the next 
morning, he devoured a whole loaf of 
bread and half a pound of butter, and said 
with a cheerful wish to make the best of 
both worlds, “Now that I’ve _ been 
anointed and had me breakfast I don’t 
care how soon the Mighty God calls for 
me.” The harbour-master at the tiny 
port was much disturbed on some 
local holiday, when a boat put in whose 
skipper wanted the cargo unloaded as soon 
as possible, that he might catch the out- 
going tide. As the harbour-master said, 
“There’s nobody else in the wide world 
at all but the Great God and me.” The 
skipper caught the tide, however. 

So many people in Ireland are 
language of the country—not 


in the 
““ quite 
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quite.” One is perpetually warned that 
this old woman or that child requires 
careful treatment. A game of tennis was 
interrupted one hot day by the sound of 
carriage wheels on the drive. We all 
scattered to get into tidier clothing when 
a message was brought that one of the 
callers was not “quite quite,” so our 
conversation must be circumspect. I 
sailed into the drawing-room, prepared 
to be discreetly kind, and found our host- 
ess bending over the piano and saying 
sweetly ‘“‘ Are you sure you would rather 
sit upon the floor?” Advancing with 
outstretched hand to greet the supposed 
lady, I found no one there, and was 
fain to join in the shouts of laughter 
which followed my discomfiture at this 
practical joke. 

Probably every visitor to Ireland has 
noticed its paradoxes—they grow on 
every bush. Mr. Harold Frederic has 
summed them up in these sympathetic 
words :—‘‘ The Irish are the merriest 
people and the saddest, the most tur- 
bulent and the most docile, the most 
talented and the most unproductive 
the most practical and the most 
visionary, the most devout and the 
most pagan. These impossible contra- 
dictions war ceaselessly in, their blood.’’ 

RutH F. VERNEY. 
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I—The Free Churches and the Labour 
Party 


P SHE annual gathering of the National 
Free Church Council in Manchester 
was, in point of magnitude and 
sustained interest, perhaps the 

most imposing which has yet been wit- 

nessed, and it was certainly not less 
satisfactory in the spiritual elevation 
which most of its meetings maintained. 

In truth the predominant tone was devo- 

tional, evangelistic, and indeed revivalistic. 

There were evidences of Welsh fire and 

stirrings of the pentecostal order, and 


though the Churches received sundry 
lashes, they heard far more tender 
beseechings to ‘‘lengthen their cords 
and strengthen their stakes.’ The 


key note was struck by Dr. Horton’s 
presidential address with its appeal to the 
labour party at home and its plea for the 
increase of missions abroad. It was 
burdened throughout with prophetic 
thought concerning the extension and en- 
largement of the Churches and their work. 

Dr. Horton’s defence of the working 
man was both an answer and a supplement 
to Mr. Campbell’s recent criticism. It 
certainly did them full justice and was 
perhaps a little extravagant in eulogizing 
their virtues and intelligence, but as Mr. 
Campbell had erred on the other extreme 
it was doubtless well that both sides of 
the shield should be presented. We are 
all exceedingly anxious to bring the great 
army of industry into alliance with the 
Churches, and to make it, if possible, a 
part of our Lord’s greater army. Christian- 
ity is a failure if the toilers hold aloof from 
it. It lacks its main credentials if it does 
not preach the Gospel to the poor, and 
attract the labourer and the heavy laden 
to its rest. But surely it is not the part 
of wisdom or of courage to acknowledge 
failure prematurely. The suspicion arises 
that in the abundance of talk on this 
subject the alienation of the workers from 
church and religion has been too much 
taken for granted, and to exaggerate and 
magnify a disease may either invite 
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despair or suggest rash and foolish reme- 
dies; London ministers are somewhat 
inclined towards panic because they take 
a local view, and judge the whole country 
from the factories and workshops of the 
Metropolis. These, alas, send a _ very 
small percentage of their busy craftsmen 
to the sanctuary, and those parts of the 
city where the crowd and smoke are thick- 
est are too often without God and without 
hope. 

But let those who wish to take a fairer 
and more promising view of English 
religious life go further afield. Let them 
visit the great Midland towns where 
thousands of workmen are gathered into 
adult Sunday morning classes, mostly in 
connexion with the Churches. Let them 
travel through the populous valleys of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, when the bulk 
of the factory folk are found worshipping 
in the same sanctuary as their employers. 
Let them take a survey of the mining 
district of the north of Staffordshire and 
of Wales, and discover how large a pro- 
portion of the colliers are singularly 
intelligent and earnestly Christian men. 
Let them further note the fact that most 
of the labour leaders are _ church 
members, and often local preachers, 
and finally that in nearly all the 
great manufacturing towns the men 
sent to municipal councils, chiefly by 
the votes of the workmen, are for the most 
part prominent Church leaders. It is well 
here also to look at the other side of the 
shield and not limit our view to the colours 
of pessimism. 

It must be confessed that we cannot 
draw the working man to our fashionable 
sanctuaries. If he were made never so 
welcome there he would not feel at home 
Our great cities are too much divided into 
West End suburbs and East End streets 
and courts, and the people of the two 
extremes will neither mix socially nor 
religiously. The unwillingness is even 
more that of the poorer folk than of the 
richer, and it is unjust to ascribe it to the 
haughtiness and exclusiveness of one 
section. 
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But large churches, composed mainly 
of working men and their wives, can be 
and are gathered together wherever suit- 
able agencies are employed. The Central 
Missions of the Wesleyans and other 
denominations have been magnificently 
successful. Vigour, organisation, intelli- 
gence, and a spirit of brotherhood in- 
variably prevail. The working man is 
not essentially irreligious, but he needs 
approaching religiously on the right side. 
He makes no response to the incompetent 
home missionary, 
who has been too 
often engaged \to 
deal with him; 
but if we have 
men who will do 
for religion what 
Socrates ..did. for 
philosophy, _ bring 
it down from cloudy 
abstractions to the 
solid earth, men 
who can talk the 
highest things in 
a simple intelligent 
way without vul- 
garizing them, we 
shall not appeal to 
the best of the 
labouring class in 
vain. 


II—Missions in 
China at the Free 
Church Council 


The discussion on 
Foreign Missions 
which Dr. Horton invited and introduced 
was continued in a vigorous paper read 
by Dr. Wenyon, formerly a Wesleyan 
missionary in China with which country it 
exclusively dealt. It was unquestionably 
a rousing utterance, evoking emphatic 
demonstrations of approval from the 
assembly, but it certainly gave anything 
but a roseate view of the situation, and was 
too much taken up with caustic criticisms 
of Missionary methods to provoke the 
noble sympathies and enthusiasms. We 
are sure that Dr. Wenyon’s estimate of 
missionary results in China is needlessly 
pessimistic, and we are tempted to say, 
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unjust. He emphasises the fact that the 
number of heathens in China is greater 
now than it was a century ago, before 
missions were established, and argues 
therefrom that the work has been a failure ; 
but he greatly underrates the intelligence 
of his hearers if he thinks they can be 
impressed by that transparent fallacy. 
The natural increase of population would 
sufficiently account for this fact, and dis- 
poses of the gloomy conclusion which he 
draws. It might as reasonably be argued 
that the Christian- 
ity of the first 
three centuries was 
a failure because 
there were more 
pagans in the world 
at the close of that 
period than at the 
beginning. In fact, 
every great philan- 
thropic effort would 
stand condemned it 
it had to justity 
its works by out- 
pacing the enorm- 
ous growth of pop- 
ulation. 

We think more- 
over that the writer 
had too much gall 
in his pen when 
he unsparingly de- 
nounced the fifty 
or more missionary 
Elliott & Fry, Baker st., W. societies in China 
1 for their want of co- 
ordination and co- 
operation, when he _ charged them 
with almost fierce sectarianism, com- 
petition, over-lapping, and _ general 
disregard of each other. Surely he 
is a little out of date! If these 
charges were at any time true they have 
ceased to be so now. There is a 
Missionary in England at present, Dr. 
Timothy Richard, whose commanding 
voice will be heard throughout the land 
pleading for Chinese Missions, who will 
tell a very different story. He knows 
China and the prospects of Christianity 
there better perhaps than any other living 
man; and he has gained by his works, 
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character and singular intelligence an 
influence over the Chinese people greater 
than that enjoyed by any other European. 
From his lips and pen we shall learn, as 
many have already learned, that there is 
hardly a trace of sectarianism among 
the Protestant societies, save in one 
instance, which has no connexion with 
the Free Churches. They are working 
together in almost complete harmony, 
loyally supporting each other as fellow 
soldiers, and scrupulously careful not to 
encroach on each 
other’s sphere of 
operation. They 
are working, not 
separately but 
jointly, for the 
spread of Christian 
literature, and are 
establishing an ever 
increasing number 
of undenomina- 
tional colleges for 
the Christian train- 
ing of natives for 
the ministry and 
other works. 

Dr. Richard is 
abounding in hope. 
He is not appalled 
by the magnitude 
of the problem, or 
depressed by the 
comparative scanti- 
ness of results. He 
sees everywhere the 
beginnings of great 
things, and fields 
ripening for a wonderful harvest. The 
proud isolation of the Chinese is breaking 
down ; their hatred of things foreign and 
intense prejudice against the missionary 
are slowly melting away in a fuller know- 
ledge of his aims and character. The 
intelligent and cultured classes are betak- 
ing themselves eagerly to the study of the 
Christian system, and there is an enormous 
and constantly increasing demand for 
Christian writings. 

In fact China is on the eve of a great 
awakening and of’a great transformation. 
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The wonderful uprising and intellectual 
resurrection of Japan, the sudden appear- 
ance of a mighty nation where everything 
was supposed to be slumbering and effete, 
has come as a stealthy revelation not only 
to Europe but to the Eastern world. It 
means a new start for the whole of the 
yellow race, and especially the opening of 
a new era for China. 

Henceforth that great empire will lay 
itself open, willingly and greedily, to 
Western ideas and appliances. It will 
accept the new 
civilization with its 
scientific methods, 
mechanical ingenui- 
ties, and its military 
equipment and 
ideals. Whether 
it will take this 
civilization through 
Christian or pagan 
channels remains 
in doubt, and de- 
pends much upon 
the action and 
attitude of the 
missionary societies. 
At present Bud- 
dhist Japan seems 
to have the future 
of China in _ its 
hands, or at least 
the shaping of its 
thoughts. Japan- 
ese professors are 
occupying the 
schools and _ col- 
leges. Young 
Chinamen are thronging to the universities 
of Japan. There is a rage for everything 
Japanese, and Dr. Richard pleads 
earnestly for competing and counteracting 
forces of a Christian kind. He begs for 
more Christian books, schools, and colleges, 
and for a vast enlargement of evangelizing 
effort. He appeals to the Churches with 
the most pathetic eloquence not to let 
this great God-sent opportunity go by. 
And. in’ our deepest heart we say 
Amen ! 


Elliott & Fry, Baker st., W. 


J. G. GREENHOUGH. 














I—SunpDay, MAY 7TH 


Proverbs xi. 20—‘ He that winneth souls 
is wise.” 


- E that winneth’’—why, that’s 
what you all want to do, boys 
and girls alike. You are all 
keen on winning. You like to 

win your games. You like to win your 
school prizes. You work to win; you 
play to win. There is not a boy or girl 
here, who, thinking of what he or she may 
some day become, does not mean to win 
something. 

For there is something to be won in 
this world which is worth winning. The 
Bible says that Life is a Race; it says 
Life is a Battle; it says Life is a Wrestling- 
bout. There is a race to win; there is 
a fight to win; there.is a struggle to win. 
A prize, a crown, a wreath are for the 
victors. ‘‘He that winneth’’—that is 
what we all want to do. 

‘Life’s course well run, 
Life’s crown well won.” 

We want to win, and we want to win well. 

Yes, that is all very true. But, to win 
what ? That is the next question. Let 
me read it to you. ‘He that winneth 
wealth is wise ’’—how will that do? No, 
the Bible never says that. Try again. 
“ He that winneth fame is wise ? No, we 
are nowhere told that. “‘ He that winneth 
knowledge is wise surely ? No, not neces- 
sarily. Let us try again: “He that 
winneth Love is wise! Ah! that’s better, 
that’s nearer the mark. The great prize 
of life is Love. 

But now see how this wise teacher puts 
it. He that winneth sowls is wise. Why 
do you think he puts it in that way ? 
I was talking the other day to a friend 
about a well-known man whom we both 
knew. I asked him what he thought 
about this person, and then he told me 
that he admired him very much, and 
thought him very clever, but he said, 
“ He’s the sort of man that no one could 
love.” Then I began to feel very sorry 
for him. For to win a man’s admiration, 
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boys and girls, is a very poor thing unless 
you can win his love—that is, to win his 
soul. Do you remember the beautiful old 
story about David and Jonathan? The 
story says, “‘ The soul of David was knit 
to the soul of Jonathan.”” They won each 
other’s souls. 

And now, just this word in conclusion. 
The best men of all win the souls of others 
for God. If God’s love is in you or me 
other people will be drawn to us, and not 
only to us, but to God, whose love dwells 
in us. Boys and girls, there are some 
men and women whose lives point others 
to God, and win others to God. Mrs. 
Browning, in drawing the picture of a good 
woman, said once : 

‘None knelt at her feet, confessed lovers in thrall . 
They knelt more to God than they used—that 
was all.” 

When they saw God’s love in her face, 
they bowed the knee and worshipped. 
She won their souls to the God she loved 
and served. I wonder whether it will 
be said of all of you that many who came 
to love you were drawn by you to love 
Christ. Remember, ‘“‘ He that winneth 
souls is wise.” 


II—Sunpay, May 14TH 


1 Cor. xiii. 12—‘‘ Now we see through a 
glass darkly.” 


ALL boys and girls here understand 
these words. What is it you see when 
you look into a looking-glass ? You see 
a little world of shadows. You see forms 
moving about and seeming to work, and 
seeming to play, and seeming to talk— 
seeming to rise up and sit down, eat and 
drink, laugh and cry. You see, too, that 
somehow everything is topsy-turvy. 
Right-handed people are left-handed 
people. Ordinary writing looks as if it 
had been written backwards. Everything 
is difficult to read. And yet you know all 
the while that these things which are 
so perplexing and odd, do represent things 
that are real. The person who seems to 
be working in a left-handed way in the 
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room through the looking-glass is a real 
person working right-handed in the room 
in front of the looking-glass. What seems 
in the mirror means something that ts. 

Now, Paul says that all of us in this 
world see things as if we were looking into 
a mirror. We see things that seem rather 
than things that are, and we are so often 
satisfied with what looks to be real instead 
of making quite sure that we are not 
deceived by appearances. 

Have you ever taken a stick and put it 
down into a pool of water ? Look at it 
now. Why, you say, the stick has been 
bent. It does look exactly as if the water 
had either bent or broken the stick. But 
pull the stick out. There it is, as straight 
as ever. What you were looking at was 
the shadow—you saw the rest of the stick 
through a glass darkly. 

A great poet said 
‘* All we have power to see is a straight stick bent 

in a pool.” 

He meant that we are so easily deceived 
by appearances. Paul says so too. But 
he says, if you want that, there are three 
great realities for all of us, faith, hope, and 
love ; and that Jesus Christ is the object 
of all trust, hope, and love. 





Il1I—Sunpay, May 21st 
1 Thess. .i. 3, ii. 183—‘‘ We are BOUND to 
give thanks to God.” 


Isn’t that a curious 
Paul says it twice over in 
this letter. We are bound to give thanks 
to God. We can’t help ourselves. 

There are ever so many different ways 
in which you may be “ bound ”’ to do a 
thing. Have you ever heard of a man 
signing his name to a paper containing his 
promise and consent to do some piece of 
work ? And have you ever heard that 
called ‘Giving his bond?” By that 
“bond ”’ he is “ bound ”’ to do that piece 
of work. But sometimes no written 
promise is ever given, and yet we are 
absolutely certain that a particular person 
is bound to do a particular work. A friend 
of mine was talking to me the other day 
about his boy. ‘ He’s bound to be a 
preacher,” he said; “he’s got it in him ; 
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he can’t help himself; he may try to 
escape his destiny, and to settle down in 
business, or to enter this profession or the 


other. It’s no use. He’s got preaching 
blood in his veins. He’s bound to be a 
preacher.” Just as you might say of 


another boy, ‘Oh, he’s bound to go to 
sea,”’ or of another, ‘‘ He’s bound to be = 
farmer.” But, again, there are some 
things which people tell you you are 
morally “ bound to do.” Do you remem- 
ber the story of Christ cleansing ten men 
who were lepers ? Well, supposing you 
had been one of the ten, and Jesus had 
healed you of that awful loathsome 
disease, don’t you think you’d have said, 
“I’m bound to go back and say ‘ Thank 
you’”’? That’s one of the things you 
are morally bound to do. You couldn't 
help it. For very shame you couldn’t 
slink away healed, and say not a word of 
thanks to Christ. And yet of those ten 
only one felt bound to go back and say 
“ Thank you.” 

Now, Paul was this sort of man —when- 
ever he saw that God had given His gift 
of grace to anyone, he was bound to lift 
up his heart to Him, and give thanks. He 
couldn’t help himself. The sight of Gud’s 
loving-kindness moved Paul so wonder- 
fully that the words of thanksgiving fai’ -y 
leapt to his lips. We are bound to give 
God thanks for you, he cries, because God 
has been so good to you. Paul was as 
glad when God was good to someone else 
as when He was good to himself. He had 
to say grace whenever he saw anybody 
else’s table spread, just as he did over his 
own. I want you to feel like that. It’s 
a great thing to feel bownd to give thanks 
to God, It means that your heart is right. 
And may all hearts here be so moved by 
the love of God that they shall be bound to 
give Him their best in return. 


IV—Sunpbay, May 28TH 
John xv. 22—“If I had not come.” 


OnE of the very prettiest booklets pub- 
lished one Christmas season contained, 
besides many dainty pictures, some 
thoughts well worth remembering about 
these five words, ‘“‘If I bad not come.” 
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The author of that little book dreams a 
dream. While he is asleep a great change 
comes over the world. Everything that 
Jesus did for us is taken away. No one is 
left who has ever heard His name, and our 
author finds himself awake in a world to 
which Jesus had not come. And, oh! 
you would be astonished to find what a 
world it was! To begin with, of course, 
there was no Christmas; no Christmas 
bells, or hymns, or gifts, or charities, or 
family gatherings. The world went on its 
dull way just the same as ever because 
Jesus had not come. Moreover, our 
author found that the pictures in the 
houses were so different. He missed 
those gracious and beautitul faces of the 
Mother Mary and her Child which we like 
to see in our houses to-day. He looked 
in vain for the picture of Jesus with the 
boys and girls crowding to His arms to be 
blessed. There was no such picture because 
Jesus had not come. 

Then he noticed that so many of his 
favourite books had disappeared. There 
was no New Testament, of course; no 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Shakespeare was 
there, only many passages were missing. 
Milton had almost entirely disappeared. 
Dante was so altered that he was hardly 
to be recognised. And so it was with 
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multitudes of others. The noblest books 
seemed to have lost their very soul, be- 
cause Jesus had not come. 

There was music still, but there were no 
great Christian oratorios. There was no 
“‘ Messiah,” no “ St. Paul,” no ‘‘ Redemp- 
tion,” no Passion music. The world of 
music seemed suddenly to have shrunk 
to very little stature; and all because Jesus 
had not come. 

All the cathedrals were gone, and the 
churches and the chapels, and the Sunday 
Schools—all gone! And so many of our 
hospitals and public schools had gone with 
them that it was but a sad world for the 
poor to live in. Slaves were still bound 
with chains, and wretched human beings 
were still butchered to make a holiday 
for the rich and fashionable world ; and 
all because Jesus had not come. 

What a difference, boys and girls, it 
would have made to our lives if Jesus had 
not come! We should have been living 
without our Father God, and dying with- 
out hope. We should not have known the 
secret of sins forgiven, nor the joy of life 
freely spent in the service of God. We 
thank God that Jesus Christ has come, 
and that He came that we might have 
life, and have it more abundantly. 

C. SILVESTER HORNE. 

















" CAN’T! I can’t!” cried little 
golden-crested wren. 
“You must,’ said her mother, 


“now crawl out on this branch, 

and I will give you this delicious fat fly.” 

‘1 daren’t,” said the little wren, “‘ Il am 
sure I shall fall.’ 

‘If you don’t try,’ said her mother, 
‘T will not bring you anything to eat all 
day.” 

Then Father wren flew up in a rage, 
that a child of his should be such a 
coward; he slapped her with his wing, 
but this only frightened her more. 

‘We had better leave her to herself,’ 
said her mother severely. 

Poor Dicky, she lay in the nest, be- 
moaning her fate. ‘‘ Why had she not 
been born brave, like her eight brothers 
and sisters, who were now scrambling in 
the branches. 

Presently she forgot her troubles, watch- 
ing the funny antics of a Cross-bill, who 
was running along the under-side of the 
branches, holding on with bill and feet, 
in all sorts of odd positions, or fluttering 
from branch to branch, feeding on the 
fir cones. Every now and then he sent one 
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rattling down through the branches to 
the ground, to the great annoyance of 
Mrs. Capercailzie, who had her nest under- 
neath. 

-Cristatus, for that was the name of 
the little wren, stretched out so far over 
the nest to look that she fell out, on to a 
broad branch just below. She sat there 
screaming till her family came rushing 
back to ask if she was hurt. 

‘No!’ she gasped, as soon as she could 
speak, ‘‘ but I might have been.” 

Her brothers said she was a coward, 
and her sisters a silly, but her mother said 
she was a brave dicky to try and fly, and 
she fed her well. But Cristatus. still 
clung to the branch as she had clung to the 
nest before. 

At last her brother Regulus pushed her 
off, saying ‘‘ You will never fly if you do 
not try,” but either her wings were not 
strong enough, or she was too frightened 
to use them, for she fluttered helplessly 
to the ground, and Regulus flew away, 
and hid, for fear his mother should scold. 

‘I wouldn’t be you,” said the young 
Capercailzies, “‘if your wings are no 
stronger than that. Why, mother says 




















you will soon have to fly miles over the sea 
without resting, and many wrens fall into 
the sea and are drowned. You are sure 
to fall in,’ said the young Capercailzies 
in a joyful tone. 

“T shan’t go,”’ said Cristatus sullenly. 

“Oh yes! you will have to,” said the 
‘Capercailzies, ‘‘a scrap like you would 
soon be frozen to death if you stayed here.” 

“Oh dear! Oh dear!” sighed Crista- 
tus, ‘‘ what will become of me; I can 
never cross the sea.”’ 

“Tut! tut!” said a squirrel, who was 
cracking a nut from his last winter’s store, 
‘““why meet your trouble half-way ? 
You do not start for a long time.” 

“But everybody and everything is 
against me,’ quirked Cristatus misera- 
bly. 

‘“ Fiddle-de-dee!”’ said the squirrel 
“nothing is against you but yourself. 
Just help your mother by feeding your- 
self, and then try and help somebody else, 
and you will soon forget to be miserable.” 

Cristatus listened with open beak, for 
she greatly admired the squirrel. 

Presently she felt hungry. After a 
few clumsy efforts she managed to make 
quite a good meal of insects. Then she 
stretched her wings; they really were 
quite strong, and bore her easily to the 
lowest branch of the fir tree, and then up 
to join her family again. 

“ Hullo, little grizzle!’’ cried Regulus, 
“So you are all right ; I thought you were 
done for.” 

“Oh, dear no!” said Cristatus pertly. 

“I have been spending a_ pleasant 
afternoon with my friend the Squirrel and 
the young Capercailzies.”’ 

“Dear me! how grand we are!” 

“ Did my friend the Squirrel,” mimicked 
Regulus, “carry you up here on his 
back ?” 

“ Bed-time,”’ interrupted Mother Wren, 
spreading out her wings as if they were 
still large enough to cover all her big 
children. They cuddled up to her and 
were soon sound asleep. 

Cristatus dreamt of the terrible sea, 
and awoke feeling miserable. Then she 
remembered the squirrel and flew off to 
help her brothers. After that the fir tree 
called her to kill the wicked sirex grub, 
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which was eating up his heart wood; 
she soon found plenty to do, and had no 
time to be miserable. 

Weeks flew by, and the little wrens 
grew strong and sturdy. Jack Frost had 
paid them several flying visits, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Wren had been singing plaintive 
little songs of farewell to the forest. The 
young ones felt a queer feeling of unrest, 
and longing for they knew not what, till 
one evening a number of gold-crested 
wrens assembled to roost near their house. 
The trees all round were full of them. 

‘““ What is it ?”’ cried the youngsters. 

‘““ The time is come,” said their parents, 
‘““ we leave to-morrow for the coast.” 

Poor Cristatus had never got over her 
fear of the sea journey, but she made no 
complaints now, and busied herself saying 
good-bye to her friends, particularly the 
Squirrel, who was quite sad at the thought 
of her going. 

‘““Why can’t you stay and go to sleep 
through the winter, as I do? But there, 
I suppose you have never troubled to 
lay up any store for the winter, birds are 
so improvident,”” he grumbled. 

Then Cristatus nestled up to the rough 
bark of the Old Fir Tree, which had been 
her cradle, and sang him her very best 
song, while he shed some of his largest 
cones in her honour, saying as he did so 
that perhaps, some day, she might build 
her nest in one of the trees which grew 
from them. 

They started early next morning, and 
hundreds of other wrens joined them 
before they reached the coast, where they 
had to wait till the leaders decided that 
the wind was favourable. One day the 
wind blew a gale, and the sea foamed and 
roared, dashing itself against the rocks. 
That very evening was the chosen time, 
and Cristatus trembled as she saw the 
crowds of golden crests launch themselves 
upon the stormy air, and knew that she 
must do the same, or be left to follow with 
the woodcocks, who were gathering in 
flocks behind them. So she summoned 
all her courage and started with the rest. 
Up! up! they went. Cristatus had 
never been so high before. The wind was 
not so boisterous up there, and only blew 
them gently along. She would have 
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enjoyed it if she had not been continually 
thinking of all the dreadful things that 
might happen to her. 

Presently her mother called to her that 
Regulus must have dropped behind ; she 
could not see him anywhere. 

“TI will wait for him,’ said Cristatus, 
and slackened her speed. She waited and 
waited. At last Regulus did come. He 


‘““Courage!”’ she cried, “a tree! a 
tree !’’ and with a final desperate effort, 
they dropped exhausted on the deck of a 
ship, whose masts she had taken for a dead 
tree. 

One of the sailors picked them up, 
wrapped them in some warm flannel, and 
put them in a basket, where they fell 
asleep at once, with their heads under 





had hurt his wing, and was flying with 
difficulty. 

“TI thought you had ail deserted me,” 
he said, ‘‘ and, indeed, you had better go 
on. I can never reach the other shore.”’ 

“Oh, yes! but you must not despair,” 
cried Cristatus, her own fears vanishing 
under the necessity of cheering him on. 
“See! that tiny light in the distance is 
the lighthouse where we are to rest.” 

Regulus made a fresh effort, but gra- 
dually sunk lower and lower, nearer to the 
cruel waves. Poor Cristatus supported 
him as much as she could, for he was 
clinging to her now. 
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Cristatus listened with open beak 


each other’s wings. Regulus let the 
sailors pet and feed him for two days, 
while Cristatus hung about the rigging, 
in a terrible fidget. At last the wing 
healed and they started again, sometimes 
resting on a buoy, sometimes flying with 
other laggards of the wren army. How 
glad they were to reach land at last, 
and find their friends waiting for them. 
What adventures they had to tell and 
what a heroine Cristatus was! All the 
bachelor wrens wanted to marry her, but 
her mother said “‘ She must wait till the 
spring was further advanced.”’ 
E. CARTER. 
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FRIENDSHIP is not a question of days 
and years, but of sympathy and spiritual 
kinship. 

* * * 

THERE was a stranger in the pulpit, and 
one sentence of his sermon I shall never 
forget—‘‘ Nothing has ever been snatched 
out of the Hands of Christ—except the 
nails which fastened Him to the Cross.” 

* * * 

THE vagaries of criticism are eccentric 
in all conscience. Dr. Johnson did not 
hesitate to declare that Richardson had 
picked the kernel of life in his novels, 
while Fielding was content with—the husk. 

* * * 

THACKERAY was right. Turn up the 
sleeve of the man who plays the part in 
modern life of the Good Samaritan, and 
you will find by the bruises he bears that 
he knows what it is to have been amongst 
thieves. 

* * * 

COMPLIMENTS to an author who needs 
cash are like the offer of a stone to a man 
who asks bread. Sorbiére being treated 
in this fashion by Pope Clement IX., who 
professed to be his friend, said dryly, 
“Most Holy Father, you give a ruffle 
to a man who is without a shirt.”’ 

* * * 

A PERSONAL friend of that really great reli- 
gious painter, the late G. F. Watts, R.A., 
told me the other day that he had a 
genius for taking pains. Watts never felt 
that he had put the last touch to his 
wonderful canvas, until he had been seven 
times over every part of the picture. 

* * * 


CLARENDON wrote his History with 
He 


Livy and Tacitus at his elbow. 








envied Livy his copious and never irksome 
powers of expression, and Tacitus his 
skill in drawing portraits of men. Voltaire 
continually appealed to Racine and Masil- 
lon—the first as a great master of poetry, 
and the second because of his superb 
command of the resources of prose. 
* * * 

GENIUS, in this dull world, too often 
goes unrecognised until it is too late. 
Fame blows her trumpet over a grave. 
Francois Millet died in 1875 in a three- 
roomed cottage, after having failed to get 
{80 for his wonderful ‘“ Angelus.” The 
picture was sold in 1889 for £60,000, and 
is now one of the chief treasures of the 
Louvre. 

* * * 

Our American cousins are beginning to 
talk—so great is the output of books—of 
the ‘‘ need of a licence for the practice of 
literature.” Where would John Bunyan 
and Robert Burns, to take examples, so 
to speak, from the sacred and the profane, 
have stood in such a case? It would be 
interesting to summon the evidence, if 
that were possible, say, of John Milton 
and Thomas Carlyle. 

* * * 

EMERSON wrote a chapter and then tried 
to reduce it to a page. He wrestled with 
the page until he gathered its force into 
a paragraph. Then he did battle with the 
paragraph until its pith stood revealed in 
a sentence. This was told me by his 
friend, Justin Winsor, the accomplished 
librarian of Harvard University, who 
added that it explained the epigrammatic 
quality of Emerson’s essays, and the 
abruptness, as well as the thought-packed 
nature of his style. 
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a. yg HAM DONNE 
enjoys a social 
rather than a 
literary reputa- 
tion. He did 
nothing very re- 
markable, and that in itself is enough to 
damage him with many people—the class 
who adhere rigidly to payment by results 
in renown as well as in everything else. 
He was merely a scholar, a critic, a man 
of sense and sensibility endowed with an 
easy and tolerant temper, a touch of 
imagination, and what is quite as rare, a 
vein of unforced and agreeable humour. 
He was above everything else a critic in 
the strict interpretation of the term. 
If he did not make money or win fame, 
he made friends, and they were nearly all 
people of quality in the highest sense of 
the term, that is the intellectual. The 
landmarks of his life—it was uneventful 
and honourable—can be told without 
waste of words. He was a kinsman of the 
poet Cowper, and naturally was proud to 
be of the same blood as that gentle, un- 
worldly recluse, who left the world so 
handsomely in his debt by songs of faith 
and hope that it will not willingly let die. 
Donne was the only child of a Norwich 
doctor, and was born at Mattishall, in 
Norfolk, in 1807. He had the good 
fortune to be sent to the Grammar School 
of Bury St. Edmunds at a time when there 
were some boys there that were worth 
knowing. That way came his life-long 
friendship with J. M. Kemble, philologist 
and historian, James Spedding, the great 
authority on the genius and work of 
Francis Bacon, and Edward FitzGerald of 
Omar Khayyam renown. It was of 
FitzGerald that Lowell declared after 
reading the wonderful book that he was 
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forced to one of two conclusions—either 
Omar was a FitzGerald, born in the East 
out of due season, or the latter was a re- 
incarnation of the Persian poet of the 
twelfth century. Donne, after leaving 
school, entered at Granville and Caius, 
Cambridge, where he rapidly made his 
mark by his brains, his wit, and his kindli- 
ness. He was one of the founders of the 
famous Apostles’ Club at the ’Varsity. 
It was an exclusive little coterie and 
gained its name because the original 
membership was limited to twelve. Donne 
was a shining light in that exclusive 
gathering, and amongst the rest were 
Monckton Milnes (afterwards Lord Hough- 
ton), John Sterling, whom Carlyle immor- 
talized, Richard Chenevix Trench, who 
was at one time Dean of Westminster and 
afterwards Archbishop of Dublin, Charles 
Buller, the brilliant lieutenant of Lord 
Durham, in Canada, F. D. Maurice, the 
saintly leader of the Broad Church Party, 
Arthur Hallam, whose monument is “ In 
Memoriam,” and Alfred Tennyson who 
built it, in imperishable verse. Some of 
these men were not original members, but 
they joined it in Donne’s time, and all of 
them were his friends in the deep, intimate 
sense of the term. After leaving Cam- 
bridge he became Librarian of the London 
Library, and finally Examiner of Plays in 
the Lord Chamberlain’s office. He edited, 
at Queen Victoria’s command, the “ Cor- 
respondence of George III. with Lord 
North,” wrote one or two other books, 
and scribbled innumerable reviews on 
literary subjects to the chief organs of 
public opinion in such matters. These 
letters—they are held together with just 
enough cement—are edited by his grand- 
daughter, Miss Johnson, and they are full 
of quick-witted literary and social judg- 
ments as well as of vivid passing glimpses 








THE BOOK LOVERS’ QUEST 


of the famous people we have named and 
a good many more, Gladstone and Disraeli, 
Thackeray and Kingsley, for instance, 
who made illustrious the Victorian era. 
The temptation to quote is almost resist- 
less, but it must be disallowed since the 
claims of space are inexorable. An agree- 
able book not to be neglected by all who 
delight to see celebrities at their ease, and, 
in Horace Walpole’s phrase, ‘‘in their 
slippers.” 

No one is better qualified to write about 
“Adventures 


amongst Books” 
than Mr. Andrew 
Lang. The name 


is legion of those 
for which he is 
himself responsible, Be 
and like the Vicar’s 
talk in Mackworth 
Praed’s witty 
verses, there is 
nothing that is alien 
to him in the books 
of other men. He 
confesses that as a 
lad he was_ too 
desultory to make 
a serious and accu- 
rate scholar, but all 
the same in the 
intervals of cricket 
and trout-fishing he 
picked up a toler- 
able knowledge of 
the classics. The 
first book which 
made him cry, for 
even a critic has his melting moods, was 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” ; he found the death 
of Eva unsupportable, and the same thing 
happened when Colonel Newcome said 
“Adsum.” Poetry made its first magical 
appeal to him through Sir Walter Scott, 
and then oddly enough through Long- 
fellow, whose verse he found tenderly 
sentimental, whilst the reflections in it 
were “not so deep as to be puzzling.” 
Browning laid hold of Mr. Lang when he 
wore the red gown at St. Andrews, and 
Macaulay’s xlittering prose laid its spell 
upon him then, though it has since 
relaxed its hold. Swinburne and Matthew 
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Arnold claimed his homage when he went 
to Oxford—the latter was Professor of 
Poetry at that time, but Mr. Lang never 
heard him, and thereby hangs a con- 
fession: “‘ Alas! he lectured just at the 
hour when wickets were pitched on 
Cowley Marsh, and I was never present 
at his discourses. So many weary lectures 
had to be attended, could not be “ cut” 
that we abstained from lecture of superero- 
gation, So tospeak.’’ In his undergraduate 
days at Oxford Mr.¥Lang it seems was 
invited to join the 
staff of a 


comic 
journal. He evi- 
dently had _ not 


found his true voca- 
tion then as a mas- 
ter of magic ink, 
for they wanted 
him not as author, 
but as artist. “I 
was to do the cari- 
catures of all 
things.’ This liter- 
ary journal fell flat 
—it was never ro- 
bust; it died young 
and was not lamen- 
ted. Just as these 
snatches of autobio- 
graphy are becom- 
ing enthralling Mr. 
Lang rings’ the 
curtain down upon 
them, but by way 
of amend he gives 
his recollections of 
Louis Stevenson, 
whose “‘Jekyll and Hyde” he readin manu- 
script at the request of his friend, Mr. 
Charles Longman. He thinks Stevenson 
was as unique in character as in literary 
genius. As for the rest of the book it is 
enough to say it contains appreciations 
of Dr. John Brown, the author of “ Rab 
and his Friends,’’ Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
the poetry of William Morris, Smollett 
as a novelist and amongst other things 
—a piquant contrast—the confessions 
of Saint Augustine. The frontispiece to 
a volume rich and subtle in literary sug- 
gestion and pervaded with genial banter is 
a reproduction of Sir William Richmond’s 
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well-known portrait of Mr. Lang. 

Mr. Wedmore has been well advised to 
republish in dainty artistic little volumes 
two of his short stories, “ Dream of 
Provence” and “To Nancy.’’ Both are 
written with imagination and fancy. 
Every stroke tells and the delicacy and 
grace suggest the fine craftsmanship which 
in another branch of art goes to the fashion- 
ing of an exquisite cameo. Mr. Wedmore 
writes with a wise and tolerant knowledge 
of the world, with literary distinction, 
dramatic insight, and fine reticence. We 
imagine __ that the 
author of “‘ Renuncia- 
tions” and “ Pastor- 
als of France” will 
gain many new ad- 
mirers by reason of 
the subtle charm of 
these short studies of 
widely contrasted 
aspects of the modern 
worid. 

Dr. Wilson s * He'p- 
ful Words for Daily 
Life,’ unlike many 
books of the kind, is 
virile and suggestive 
and possesses, what 
is quite as rare in 
such manuals, literary 
merit. There is 
nothing mawkish or 
introspective about 
these short essays for 
every day of the year; 
on the contrary they are thoroughly 
practical, wholesome and generous in 
outlook, and all of them are dominated 
by areal though unparaded catholicity of 
sentiment. 

“Women Painters of the World”’ 
are able to give a good account of them- 
selves. There is no superlative genius 
amongst them, it is true, but they touch as 
these pages show, in certain directions at 
least, a high level in creative art. It isa 
far cry from the dreamy, fifteenth 
century to the bustling, realistic world of 
to-day, but this gloriously illustrated 
monograph covers the whole distance, 
and does so with creditable, if not abso- 
lute, success. All schools of painting are 
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Madame le Brun and her Daughter 
(A fter the painting in the Louvre ) 
Photograph by W. A, Mansell & Co., Oxford St., W. 


represented in its pages by facsimile plates 
in colours, Rembrandt photogravures, and 
pictures in monochrome. The book is a 
thing of beauty, and the grace of the 
fashion thereof becomes a wonder when 
the price of the volume is taken into con- 
sideration. Europe of yesterday and 
America of to-day meet in its pages, and 
every phase of art is represented in its 
wealth of pictures. Madame Le Brun, 
surely the most delightful of all women 
portrait painters, still holds her own—in 
art as well as in natural grace of appeal— 
in the exquisite por- 
trait of herself clasp- 
ing her child; though 
some modern women 
have arisen to dis- 
pute her laurels. But 
portraiture only spells 
part of the charm of 
this delightful vol- 
ume ; women excel in 
other directions— 
notably in the poetic 
interpretation of 
Nature, and in pic- 
tures of places of 
historic _ significance 
and imperishable 
memories, and all this 
is represented. Truly 
a beautiful book, and 
in its way quite a reve- 
lation of the substan- 
tial position to which 
“Women Painters of 
the World” have climbed—in spite of 
the slow recognition of their claims. 


“William Bodham Donne and his Friends,” 
edited by Catharine B. Johnson. Illustrated. 
Methuen and Co., London (10s. 6d.). 

“Adventures among Books.’’ by Andrew 
Lang. Portrait. Longmans, Green and Co. 
London and New York (6s. 6d. net). 


““ Dream of Provence ”’ (Orgeas and Miradou) 
and ‘‘ To Nancy,’’ by Frederick Wedmore. 
Isbister and Co., London. 1s. each. 

“* Helpful Words for Daily Life,’’ by Professor 
E. S. Law Wilson, D.D. Messrs. Oliphant 
Anderson and Co., Edinburgh and London. 
3s. 6d. 

“Women Painters of the World.’”’ Illustrated. 
Edited by W. Shaw Sparrow. Hodder and 
Stoughton, London. 5s. net. 
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WORLD'SCURE ror 
Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, & 
other Lung Troubles. 


irbridge 


fung Tonic 


THIRTY YEARS unprecedented 
Success, in spite of competition 
vr substitution; ask for 
OW3RIIGES & TAKE 
NO OTHER. 

















“* Both these little books are delightful.’’— 
Daily Express. 








TWO BOOKS 
BY 
FREDERICK WEDMORE 








Ee 
Dream of Provence 


To Nancy 


Each, 1s. net 


‘ Two charming booklets. The second 
is a graceful character sketch on the fringe 
of Bohemia, the other a little two- 
character idyll which in the tenderness 
of its prose reminds one of the poems of 
Mistral. There is the same sun-saturated 
landscape, the same deep Christian feeling 
lighting up the embers of a pagan tradi- 
tion, and an almost equal facility in con- 
veying true and large emotion in the 
simplest guise.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘Two gems in book form, for the 
benefit of those who prize artistry in words 
and can appreciate the delicate beauty, 
the refined, imaginative insight, and the 
subtle sense of light and form and colour 
of Mr. Wedmore’s literary pastels.’’— 
Standard. 


“Mr. Wedmore is a singularly fine and 
sane and carefully deliberate artist, and 
these two slim volumes show him at his 
best. They will charm every one who 
reads them.’”’—Glasgow Herald. 


ISBISTER AND COMPANY : 1 AMEN CORNER, 
Lonpon, E.C. 





That Gloomy Feeling ! 


You are feeling wretched—yet you don't 
know why. A week ago you laughed at 
the misanthrope, but youare one yourself 
to-day! Everything lively and joyous jars 
upon you; you want to get away by your- 
self and be alone with your miserable 
morbid feelings. You seem thoroughly 
ill—yet you kyow you are not; you're 
peevish, irritable, dissatisfied with your- 
# self, ashamed ot yourself. You havea heavy 
4 depressed teeling settling upon you—occa- 
. sional touches ot headache; but the chief 
4 feature is that horrible blighting sense of t 
~ utter wretchedness—that mental gloom which os 
makes you shun the society of your fellows. Z 
xX Rouse yourself, don’t give way to it. You co 
: have nervous debility—ioss of nerve power. = 
It is your duty to fight against such morbid — 
conditions, for they rob life of all its happi- 


BS ness, and by encouraging such dejection of a i 
<< spirits, you will bring misery to others. :* 
EY You must make an effort of will even : 

. against your will !—and take a medicine x 

i ; 


oa tuat thas helped thousands like you to rally 
_ out of that numbing lethargy which is 
tightening itsgrip upon you. Dr. Scctt’s 
Bilious and Liver Pills will quickly tone 
up the nervous system and make you 
bright and cheerful again. Get a box at 
any chemists—they cost 1/14 and 2/9, 
and are’ done up in green packages. 
Take no other. 



































































Rheumatism. 


The most obstinate cases of Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, Sciatica, Bronchitis, etc., are 
at once relieved by rubbing with Smediley’s 
Chillie Paste, and “if applied when the 
first symptoms appear one application will 
usually effect a complete cure, and avert 
what might otherwise be a severe illness. 
In 1/1}, 1/6, and 2/9 bottles from all 
chemists, or post free from 


HIRST, BROOKE, & HIRST, Ltd., LEEDS. 


Smedley’s 
Paste. 
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OF 


THE HOME 


PEARS’ 
SOAP 


reigns supreme because 
the mother knows it is 
perfectly pure and that 
no other soap has an- 
— swered so well or proved 
& so beneficial to the skin. 


MATCHLESS 


FOR THE 


COMPLEXION. 



































with milk, forms a dainty, delicious, 
B U T T E R 7 S C 0 T G ~ and most easily digested cream, 
Infants thri it, and delicat 
(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). ane ademas pap Aces Fs 


eglly whalesime Sold in tins by 











Benger’s Food is 





Chemists, etc. 
everywhere. 
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Camgactacnig zs: | 
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ane 7 EGGS! 
NO RISK! 
MAY & JUNE. 
NO TROUBLE! 
BIRD'S CUSTARD AND FRUIT. 
Dishes for these Months. 
Stewed Gooseberries&Custard 
Stewed Cherries & Custard. 
Stewed Rhubarb & Custard. 


Sliced Bananas & Custard. 


— OWDER 
i Completely supersedes the use of Eggs i in oe 


Fruits and Custard. 

reparation of High-class Custard. Greatly 
increases the popularity of all Sweet Dishes. The 
. unfailing resource of every successful hostess. 
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